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Delivered before the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Madison, July 7, 1880, by W. H. 
Beacu, President of the Association. 


Teachers, as a class, are often supposed to live quiet, sedentary lives, 
toa great extent removed from the stirring scenes of active business. 
Those who are in the spirit of the work will not fail to claim that the 
teacher’s life is one of intense activity and earnestness. In this busy 
American life of ours there are everywhere formed clubs and associa- 
tions of those among whom there exists a sympathy arising from the 
pursuit of similar objects. Rest is needful, and mutual consultation 
is profitable. It is eminently fitting that teachers should hold their 
conventions, and get all the good they can from words of counsel and 
of cheer. The year that has passed may have seemed to outside 
lookers on, an uneventful one to teachers. But there has been the 
same amount of work in the school room, the same routine of study 
and recitation, the same amount of drill. 

Certain features of our work as an association, require attention 
and encouragement. A year ago, at La Crosse, especial and willing 
efforts on the part of the teachers, school officers and eitizens of that 
place, combined to make our meeting one of the most successful and 
enjoyable that we have ever held. We shall always remember it with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

An important feature of that meeting was the exhibitory work 
presented by the schools of the state. It may be difficult to do so 
much in this respect every year. It is the earnest desire of the com- 
mittee having this matter in charge, that the schools respond to the 

1— Vor. X.— No. 8. 
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invitation of the State Agricultural Society, by presenting work at 
the coming fair. Liberal. premiums are offered. Even the work pre- 
pared last year might very properly be entered this year. 

I do not consider it any part of my duty on this occasion to suggest 
changes in our system of education. Such suggestions, if needed, 
will come more fittingly from those whose work of general super. 
vision renders them more competent to propose changes. All that [ 
purpose to do is to say a few words of a general character, on making 
the best use of the system and means that we have, and fitting our- 
selves for the best possible work. 

Each one in his own locality is, or ought to be, more interested in 
his own work than in that which is being done elsewhere. We have 
neither the time nor the ability to look in detail at the work being 
done over the state at large. Weall have a right to rejoice at the 
favorable outlook. The system that so many have so long and so 
faithfully labored to establish, is surely bringing forth its fruits. The 
pioneers worked amid many difficulties and discouragements. It is 
comparatively easy for later teachers to carry on and improve what 
others originated and established. 

In the general arrangement of school work, as in everything else, 
laws and systems are of the highest importance. Judicious oversight 
on the part of school boards and superintendents is essential to the 
most satisfactory progress. It is gratifying to believe that this work 
of supervision is in competent hands. But this is but preparatory, 
however essential, to the actual work. The office of secretary of war, 
the quartermaster, commissary, and pay departments of the military 
service are very essential, but they do not accomplish the work for 
which an army is created. We teachers are all under instructions, 
but we must, according to our own judgment, attend to the work of 
discipline. We must maintain our position, hold all that has been 
gained, and be ready at each favorable opportunity to move forward, 
even at the risk of alittle skirmishing. Sometimes armies splendidly 
equipped, and with blazoned banners presented by fairest hopes, have 
marched forth only to march back again discomfited. Men have gone 
forward, organizing as they have gone, living on the country, and 
have accomplished enduring victories. As I read the signs of the 
times, I do not see any indications that the people are going to call a 

halt, much less order a retreat. 

For the successful working of any system, it is needful that all its 
parts stand within supporting distance of each other. There is no 
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part of our system that we can afford to do without. Thorough 
instruction in the primary and elementary schools is the most impor- 
tant of all. And Iam glad that during this session the subject of 
primary teaching is to be presented by one of our most successful 
teachers, Miss Brayman, of Platteville Normal School, not merely in 
theory but in actual practice. A lasting superstructure cannot be 
reared on an unstable foundation. The high school and the academy 
perform a double office, giving a more extensive preparation for intel- 
ligent citizenship, furnishing for teachers of common schools a more 
thorough outfit, exerting a quickening influence that shall pervade al} 
the schools below them, and affording the needed preparation to those 
desiring to pursue a higher course of study. Our splendid system of 
normal schools is indispensable. Upon the call for men in 1861, the 
willing spirit of the patriot was not wanting. But there was in 
every community a need of some one who knew how to organize and 
direct what was so freely offered. There was no economy in learning 
by wasting. There is no economy in learning how to teach school 
at the expense of the correct progress of pupils and classes. The 
training and methods imparted in these normal schools are the most 
economical features of our system. As improvements are needed let 
them be made. In the meantime let us make the most of what we 
have in the normal schools. And as the next best thing for the 
proper instruction of teachers, we need to sustain the institutes 
organized in so many districts of the state. The time-honored de- 
nominational colleges, and the efficient and free-handed University, 
compact and solidify all the rest, and afford an advanced starting point 
for the scholar. 

It is true that comparatively few of the youth of our state pursue 
a collegiate course. It may also be true that a large part of the chil- 
dren do not complete a high school course of study. But the com- 
mon schools are better for the high school. The high schools are 
better for the college and the university. It is doing a student an 
injury to let him graduate even from the university, with the notion 
that he has done more than make a beginning. There is no true 
scholarship unaccompanied by humility. Leading a scholar to look 
forward with the desire to learn more, is the greatest kindness we can 
do him. We do not want to let our scholars “ graduate” with the 
thought that they have done some great thing, and that their educa- 
tion is finished. It has seemed to me that high school boys and girls 
work with more of the genuine spirit of the student if from their 
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windows they can see where, upon a higher hill than theirs, there 
rise the walls of a college. The looking forward to other pleasant 
heights with a feeling of unrest and a desire to walk on those higher 
grounds, even if the desire is never to be entirely satisfied, is better 
than to rest self-satisfied in the belief that one is as high as anybody 
need to be, that he has seen all that is worth seeing, and learned all 
that it is worth while to know. Education should be an awakening, 
and our system of schools should have this effect. 

We hear much of practical education, and we sometimes hear it 
said that the country is over-educated. Those who talk of practical 
education mean the learning of those things that can be directly used 
in earning a livelihood. Mathematics is regarded by many as the 
most practical of all studies. But who, unless he be an engineer or 
an astronomer, uses much of the higher mathematics in his daily 
business? Eminently successful business men have frequently ac- 
knowledged that the peculiar discipline they had needed, the kind of 
reasoning they had used in coming to safe conclusions in working out 
commercial problems, had been acquired in the study of other things 
as well as mathematics. The analysis of a sentence in language, even 
if be not a living language; the analysis of a flower in botany, or of 
a bug in natural history will cultivate the habit of close observation, 
and attention to little points and details, that forms the most essential 
element of success in every kind of business. Special studies long 
continued give one-sided tendencies. A symmetrical development is 
the result of a harmonious combination. And it is not so much the 
using of things we have learned, as the ability to draw on our re- 
sources, and to invent in emergencies, that promotes success. An 
eminent lawyer finds recreation, renews his strength, in working out 
the hardest problems he can find in geometry and calculus. He does 
not use this knowledge directly in the practice of his profession, but 
he finds the study practical, because the exercise fits him for the work 
he has todo. One of the foremost of our great jurists refreshes his 
mind in the study of the classics. The statesman-general carried his 
Greek and Latin books with him for the leisure hours in his cam- 
paigns, and his campaigns were none the less successful. None of 
these probably ever used the facts they thus learned, but they used 
the skill and power of thought they acquired. The ability to learn 
and apply the exact truth in each new combination of circumstances, 
each new emergency, is, after all, the most practical thing in the 
world. 
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And it is said the country is over-educated. If by this it is meant 


- that there is too much inclination on the part of those who have 


completed a liberal course of study to rush into the learned profes- 
sions, so-called, we are disposed to admit its truth. One remedy pro- 
posed is to abolish most of our higher schools, or to cut out of our 
course of study most of the higher branches; not give our boys and 
girls a chance to learn so much, and then they will be obliged to work 
for their living. But an aristocracy of learning is no more to be 
desired in this republic than an aristocracy of wealth or rank. Our 
presidents are men who have come up from the humblest walks of 
life. The way is to be left open for all. And yet, it has seemed to 
me that we are doing our pupils a wrong when we hold out to them 
as inducements to study, the hope of things impossible or improbable. 
Our boys are too much encouraged to be ambitious for professional 
life and official position. Let the demand regulate the supply. There 
is too much forcing into particular channels. If we could persuade 
our scholars to study for the love of it, and let success and honors 
come of themselves if they will; if we could teach them to find en- 
joyment in the activity and companionship of their own thoughts, 
independent of position or publicity, we would do them lasting good, 
and would shield them from many a keen disappointment. 

Years ago, one of the foremost educators of the country, connected 
with an eastern college, would give to every boy to whom it might be 
profitable, a college training, and then would make of him, nota 
lawyer, or minister, or doctor, but a farmer and an independent man. 
The other day a learned divine, in addressing college classes, empha- 
sized the same thought. Life should not be looked upon as a mere 
strife for success, a competition for preferment. In peaceful and 
thoughtful homes there is more enjoyment than in the heated wrang- 
ling for place that costs more than it comes to. An old proverb 
speaks of a cow in a private pasture feeding in clover up to her eyes, 
but discontentedly lowing to get over the fence into the closely-grazed 
public common. 

A farmer may raise paying crops without a knowledge of botany; 
but if botany will suggest pleasant thoughts and impart a new in- 
terest in the garden and the growing grain, it will pay to study it. 
Virgil, at the request of his emperor, wrote his Bucolies and Georgics 
that the people reading them might be led to look upon agriculture as 
a pleasant business. We have always supposed that Virgil accom- 
plished some good in this direction, notwithstanding the fact that his 
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books do not contain so much practical information for the farmer, as 
one might find in an agricultural, patent office report. The furrow 
will be just as straight if, while he follows the plow, the plow boy can 
follow pleasant thoughts suggested by the clover, and even by the 
weeds and the dry but fruitful earth. Philosophy may lead the 
mechanic to see something new in the machinery, something inter- 
esting in the dryest material, and his work will cease to be a drudgery, 
The promoting of any intelligent interest in anything that is worthy 
is the surest safeguard against temptation and crime, the surest 
source of healthful enjoyment. There is no happiness in indifference, 
The story is told of an inmate of one of our state prisons, who did 
not want to be released from imprisonment until he could see how 
some flowers that he had been permitted to cultivate, were going to 
come out. An active interest in something worthy is conducive to 
bodily health and mental enjoyment. Statistics prove that men en- 
gaged in business that calls for study and thought, are the healthiest 
and the longest lived. The great law giver of the Jews was a model 
statesman, always burdened with anxious care, and great but not un- 
interesting responsibilties; a laborious historian and by inspiration a 
scholar, but he lived to a good old age, and even to the last, we are 
told “ his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” 

If we can start our pupils on a life long career of interesting study, 
not necessarily in the learned professions, but in the shop, in the store, 
on the farm, in the kitchen, we shall add to the productive labor of 
the world, and to the happiness and long life of men and women. If 
we can teach them that to be useful is better than to be merely re- 
spectable; that any honest toil is honorable and may be pleasant; we 
shall cease to hear of briefless lawyers and fasting doctors, of teachers 
who have outlived their usefulness as teachers, and who are not 
adapted for anything else. And if everybody would go to some school 
and acquire this ideal and yet practical education, we might after a 
while cease to hear even of tramps. We would no longer hear the 
complaint that the world is over-educated. 

But the youth given us to educate are not all ideal. There is need 
not only of the exercise of tact in developing, but of a power in re- 
straining. I suppose we have but little sympathy with that senti- 
mental spirit that would require teachers to restrain and govern alto- 
gether by gentleness. It may be an easy way, for the time being, to 
dispose of an unruly boy, by turning him out of school. But sucha 
course is filling the streets of some of our cities with young vaga- 
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ponds and communists. It is better to restrain them and keep them 
inschool. It is the naturefof men and of boys to feel more content- 
ed and happy when they have found the limit beyond which they 
cannot go. Moral suasion is all the better for having a strong power 
to support it. Our national government “rests as gently on the 
shoulders of the people as the surrounding atmosphere,” but it rests 
all the more lightly because of the merciful provision that there is 
always within reach a. power that rebels must dread. Discipline is 
healthful and invigorating. The world has little need of weak, pulpy, 
nerveless, undisciplined scholars; but there is a need of muscular, self- 
controlling, vitalized, and vitalizing characters. Vigorous application 
and wholesome discipline are not out of place in our schools. 

New things are not always the best. The old schools turned out 
well-disciplined minds capable of sound and accurate thinking, and of 
prompt and judicious action. The road to knowledge, it has been said, 
has been shortened in these latterdays. It may be a question whether 
this has, in all cases, been done judiciously. An early acquired fortune 
isnot always the best thing for aman. The moreit costs to obtain a 
thing the higher the estimation in which it is held. The greater the 
effort it costs to obtain an education the greater the joy it will bring 
to its possessor, and more useful to the world is it likely to be. So 
let us not hasten to shorten the road too much, nor make the process 
too easy. Let us not adopt every new notion too quickly, nor despise 
all that is old. Many of the features of the kindergarten were used 
by skillful teachers as long ago as any of us can remember. They 
are not all new, but the combining them into a system is an excellent 
thing. Many new methods are improvements, but if we could teach 
everything in a few easy lessons, how would we keep our scholars 
busy the rest of the time? The longer we can keep them at study, pro- 
vided we can keep them awake and always freshly interested, the bet- 
ter. The longer the journey we can make in a pleasant land, the 
more things will we see that we can remember with pleasure and 
profit. 

Enterprise is a most excellent thing, but sometimes noise is mis- 
taken for enterprise. The most profitable study is that which is done 
quietly, — not in a whirl of so-called enthusiasm. Jonathan Edwards 
felt that he could reason more closely, think more intensely, when 
shut in within the walls of the smallest attic chamber of his home at 
Stockbridge. In the solitude of the great woods, Joan of Arc thought 
out the thoughts that became to her an inspiration. Small schools 
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in retired places may do the best of work. It seems a fine thing for 
a young man at his study to go out and measure himself with his 
fellows. Sometimes it may be best for him to take his own measure, 
quietly and alone. 

We need well-defined, systematic courses of study. Multitudinous 
and badly arranged courses of study in an institution, have a bewil- 
dering effect, producing a condition of confusion and uncertainty in 
the mind of the student. A course more limited in breadth and in 
the number of optional branches, but extending farther forward, 
induces a feeling of greater directness and certainty as to what he is 
doing. At many a point on abroad and fenceless prairie, where trails 
widely diverge, it is difficult to tell which is the main traveled road. 
One may wander on and on in these scattering paths, in a state of 
doubt as to where he is going, and may finally, if I may use the ex- 
pression, find himself lost. The king’s highway was always well 
defined in width, but it had no end, and would take the traveler 
wherever he wanted to go. 

Splendid endowments and costly apparatus are very desirable things. 
They may become hindrances if thought about more than the essen- 
tial objects they have intended to subserve. There may be sucha 
thing as studying apparatus more than the principles intended to be 
illustrated by it. For studying astronomy, the stars of heaven are 
better than the best celestial globe that was ever invented. Paying 
too much attention to apparatus and illustrations trammels and fet- 
ters the thoughts. We want to study things themselves, not the 
mere types and semblances of things. 

Observed and remembered facts are the basis of all knowledge, and 
yet it is not always so important for us to remember the exact facts 
and forms that we have learned, as to be able to observe accurately, 
and to draw the proper conclusion from every new combination of 
circumstances. We cannot always follow precedents. No military 
campaign ever yet planned, no matter how successfully, will serve as 
amodel for every other campaign. No teacher can succeed by merely 
copying some other teacher’s ways. There has sometimes existed a 
strong prejudice against training schools, under the apprehension that 
their work consisted chiefly in putting on the outside a few forms, 
and methods, and mechanical ways, without. quickening the spirit 
within. We will admit that as teachers we are not independent, that 
we are all under instructions, and that we do our work better for being 
watched. Nevertheless, we are something more than machines. We 
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‘ teach according to directions, and must learn to obey if we would be 


able to control. But we may have our own convictions and our own 
ways. We have the right to make all we can out of our personality. 
And herein may lie the chief element of our success. 

We may learn from all the teachers of the past, from the sound old 
(reeks who discoursed amid the groves of the Academy, down to the 
latest reformer. It will do us good oftentimes to open the pages of 
some earnest old thinker, and find there a ringing metal that can yet 
strike out flashes of fire. And we need to get out of ourselves, and 
forget our special work, by finding a new interest in something else. 
We need to mingle more with the world along its busiest thorough- 
fares. We need to get rid of some of those peculiarities that some- 
times enable others to recognize a teacher at sight. One of the most 
successful of teachers finds recreation in his leisure by engaging in 
the most exacting of commercial duties, on the busiest mart of one of 
our great cities. He there comes in contact with the active powers 
of the world, and goes back to his school room with new life and 
force. One of the ablest of the doctors of divinity who lately met in 
general assembly in this place, would never, from his appearance, be 
taken for a minister. He looks and acts like astrong man of the 
world. To get more teaching into the world, we need more of the 
common sense, business ways of the world in our teaching. If we 
can gain the experience that will enable us the better to hold our own 
in the world, outside the school room, we will be the better able to 
hold our own inside the school room. And may I ask if we do not 
sometimes work too hard, and carry a tired and worried look about 
with us? Can’t we take things a little more easily, at least appar- 
ently, and let our pupils do more of the work? Must we carry our 
scholars when they are able to walk themselves? We need to point 
out the way, and let them run along without our carrying them. 

We need to work looking beyond all mere formulas, beyond written 
examinations, beyond a “passing average,” into the life that is to 
open before our scholars, and do what we can to send them out able 
to stand firmly on their feet, armed for self-defense and equipped for 
aggressive action. We need to teach them frugality,— to be provi- 
dent, like Milton, who, in the years of plenty, laid up the stores on 
which he could feast during the long and dreary famine of his blind- 
ness. To do this we need to make use of all the resources we can 
find in books and in the world, not neglecting the good, old-fashioned 


| way of seeking daily counsel of that great Teacher who spake as 


never man spake. 
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We may make of our work a profession, and a means of growth 
and enjoyment, not a drudgery. And there will stay with us a quick- 
ening spirit, such as stayed with that veteran teacher, who never, till 
the end, lost his interest in his work, but as the chill shadows were 
gathering about him, said finally, “It is getting dark. Boys, you 
may go.” 

Among the mountains of West Virginia, when the Indian summer 
has rested upon the valleys and the hills, I have seen the tributaries 
of the Potomac gathering the waters for the great historic river, 
From deep, dark glens in the wooded hills, from springs that leaped 
joyously into light, down steep descents and through winding valleys 
came the converging currents. Here and there the streams flowing 
into one, would widen out and pause in their course, and the smooth 
surface of the resting waters would receive and reflect the gleams of 
crimson, and gold, and heaven’s blue, from the mountain tops, the 
clouds, and the sky. 

We have been searching out and guiding the currents that, con- 
verging, are to help make up the life of the world. As we meet under 
auspicious circumstances in this capital city, with its pleasant sur- 
roundings and historic associations, in its atmosphere of learning and 
of peace, there may fall upon us some gleams of light from the 
heights above us. And we may go on our way, contributing what 
we can to the growing stream that shall refresh the valleys and fields 
of the world, and that may be able to bear on its broad bosom the 
most cherished interests of the commonwealth and of humanity. 


—_——————————__ 


SOME INCALCULABLE ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL WORK. 


{Paper read before the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Madison, July 7, 1880, by J. W. 
STEARNS, President of the Whitewater Normal School.] 

A school system tends to crystallize about its tests. Thus in graded 
schools the aim of the work at each stage is to meet as skillfully as 
possible the established tests for admission to the next higher. The 
High School teacher aims at the examinations for the University, if 
that be the goal which stands before his class. If not, and if the 
tests are not prescribed for him by school authorities, he stands in a 
position where he may ask himself frankly, what am I training these 
children for? With life and its responsibilities clearly before him as 
the proper tests of his work, he ought to realize that some elements 
uncalculated in the examination averages must enter into his own 
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estimate of the degree of his success; and that these elements are, not 
simply means to attain good examination papers, but the most im- 
portant ends he can propose to himself. He ought distinctly to re- 
glize that he is preparing his pupils not merely to pass a rigid 
scholastic examination, but for active, thoughtful, upright living. 
From this point of view an influence should exist downward through 
the whole system, showing its tests and determining its spirit. But 
unfortunately tradition and habit hold the master in their grasp. 
He is at the head of a system to carry it forward a few steps farther, 
and so, as it were, walks backwards, with his eyes directed toward his 
fock and the road over which they have come. 

In saying this, I have not affirmed that the schools and their tests 
are out of all relation to practical life. I have only tried to point 
out how, by the necessary working of an organized system, they tend 
to crystallize about the tests that have been set up in them. So life 
departs out of them, and they work like a machine, which grinds 
steadily as it is set, whether the product be coarse or fine, of little 
value or great. When a new head is introduced into such a system, 
there is a time of anxiety and feverish fluttering, until the subordi- 
nates have learned his tests; then follows a quick, sometimes mar- 
vellously quick adaptation of the machinery to bring about the re- 
quired modification in the product, and once more serenity and quiet 
self-satisfied work prevails. No fault ought to be found with this. 
It is a natural and necessary result of organization. It should make 
us, however, exceedingly careful and serupulous about the kind of 
tests which we set up, and the value we attach to them. 

In actual practice the chief and most common tests are of the pupils’ 
acquisitions. Prof. Max Miiller has said in substance that education 
is the process of transferring upon each succeeding generation the 
load of acquisitions of its predecessor. In a certain wide and im- 
portant view of it thisis true. Mr. Bain assures us that the retentive 
faculty is the one “that most of all concerns us in the work of edu- 
cation,” and therefore that ‘the good old rule of the schoolmaster is 
simply to make the pupil repeat, rehearse, or persist at a lesson until 
itis learnt.” It is not necessary to emphasize the truth contained 
in these statements, because from the nature of the tests which we 
apply our whole system sets that way. We have so far perfected our 
scheme of examinations that we are able to estimate very accurately 
the amonnt of the pupil’s acquisitions; and as we thus have a fair 
criterion of the retentive power, we are accustomed to calculate this 
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also with considerable precision. It is obvious that the kind of ac 
quisition may or may not be tested according to the skill and purpose 
of {the examiner. Memoriter or rote learning has by no means dis- 
appeared, and Mr. Bain’s “ good old rule, simply to make the pupil 
repeat, rehearse or persist at a lesson, until it is learnt,” needs to be 
applied with a good deal of wisdom if this is avoided. Our tests, 
skillfully used, may, however, show also the pupil’s apprehension of 
what he has acquired, and his skill in expression, his accuracy, neat- 
ness, and dispatch in his work. 

In some branches we are further able to estimate with considerable 
precision, the pupil’s power to apply principles which he has learned. 
The tests of this power are much more difficult and unsatisfactory 
than those of acquisition, and except in the case of mathematical and 
grammatical rules, are, in practice, very little used. Herbert 
Spencer’s affirmation that the act of applying knowledge is not cul- 
tivated in our schools, remains, it seems to me, substantially true. 
And yet there is progress in this direction. In language and natural 
science particularly, we are beginning to test the pupil's power to 
apply practically what he learns. 

These seem to me, in the actual state of education, the chief cal- 
culable, perhaps I should say calculated, elements of the intellectual 
work of our schools, viz: the acquisitions of the pupils, memoriter or 
intelligent, and in some cases their power to apply what they learn. 

Looking now from the school system to practical life, let us ask, 
what further is essential to the best possible preparation of the chil- 
dren for its duties!’ Their acquisitions, their disciplined power of ac- 
quisition, their correct habits, their skill in applying what they have 
learned, supposing these to be attained, are of very great value to 
them; but are these all that the school should be expected to con- 
tribute, and that the best schools do contribute to their intellectual 
lives? 

I was recently asked “ why is it that so few persons show thought- 
fulness even in the matters with which they are most concerned?” 
The immediate answer was, because some are born to think, but most 
to imitate. Nevertheless, I cannot persuade myself that the cul- 
tivation of originality, or the habit of thinking for one’s self, is alto- 
gether impossible. I am not sure that the set of our educational 
system about the tests we have adopted has not something to do with 
the lack of thinking for themselves which we see even in well-educa- 
ted persons. “To succeed well in the nunterous examinations,” says 
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one who writes of higher institutions of learning, “‘ the student must 
cultivate excessive docility and receptivity of intellect, and bend him- 
glf to the whim of the instructor. But even in intermediate and 
grammar schools, the boy who remembers the very language of his 
text or of his teacher, is sure, in the examination, to surpass his more 
original brother who grasps at the thought with his childish mind, 
and therefore grasps it childishly, but is not content to hold it in 
his mind as a foreign and unassimilated substance. I do not see how 
this is to be avoided in written examinations. It is not desirable to 
sacrifice accurate knowledge, and the habits got in acquiring it, to a 
yesult so difficult to test with satisfaction as the one in question. 
Hence I class this with the incaleulable elements of school work, that 
is incalculable by the use of the tests most approved at present. 

It is natural for a child to take a new idea, in which he has a gen- 
uine interest, up into his mind,and turn it over and over, as he will a 
new toy in his hands, to see what he can find out about it. He will 
ask many questions and make many observations, some of them not 
so wise as they are original; but he is using his own powers, and the 
exercise is very profitable to him. To adopt Mathew Arnold’s very 
felicitous phrase, he is letting his consciousness play about it. I do 
not say that he is reasoning; that word is to weighty for the case 
and yet he does reason withal; he is investigating the subject. His 
mind is originally active about it; and if his views of it come to coincide 
with yours, they are still his, and not merely yours taken up and held 
in his memory. If this habit is retained and cultivated, his pow- 
ers, in their maturity and strength, will be used in a similar way, 
and he will be originally and thoughtfully active. He will not only 
acquire and repeat, but he will think and investigate; for this letting 
the consciousness play about each new matter is the source of all 
observation and investigation. 

This habit is liable to be repressed, and finally destroyed, not only 
by unwisely checking it, but also by overlaying it by a mass of, to 
him, unsuggestive acquisitions. He becomes passive instead of active, 
and learns to adopt and hold other people’s ideas, instead of seeing 
for himself into the heart of things, and thus forming his ideas for 
himself. His mind becomes merely receptive, instead of original. 
How much of what is learned in school is utterly unsuggestive. In 


_ this point of view, that teaching is the best which keeps up in the 
| pupil’s mind the suggestiveness of the things taught. Its rule is not 


“simply to make the pupil repeat, rehearse, and persist at a lesson 
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until it is learnt,” but continually to strive so to bring the matter 
taught to the child’s interest and comprehension, that his conscious. 
ness shall play vividly about it, that he shall investigate it and form 
his own ideas about it, and that thus it shall be gradually and nat 
urally taken up and assimilated by him. This brings us into accord 
with a fine saying of Father Sacchini, which has been often quoted 
with approval: “It is the unvarying decision of wise men, whether 
in ancient or modern times, that the instruction of youth will always 
be best when it is pleasantest.” The pleasure, however, to be most 
valuable, must spring from the natural use of the pupil’s powers upon 
the matters which he is learning, and not, as in Father Sacchini’s 
scheme, from extraneous circumstances. 

In the great improvements in primary teaching which have resulted 
from the activity of Pestalozzi and Froebel, decided progress has been 
made towards rendering these views effective in the school room. A 
child is no longer “simply made to repeat, rehearse, and persist at” 
his letters and a-b abs until they are learned, but his mind is kept 
actively employed upon objects in which he has an interest, and upon 
the words which represent them, until the symbol of the word is 
taken up into his consciousness as a new and interesting thing, and 
becomes firmly graven upon his memory. So in object teaching and 
number lessons, the best teachers appeal to the intuition of the child, 
as Pestalozzi says, or as we have said, get his consciousness to playing 
about the new facts until he assimilates them naturally, originally, 
and pleasurably. The result must bear our tests, to be sure, but it is 
far greater than our tests, and is incalculable by them. ‘“ During my 
sixth year,” says Hugh Miller, in his autobiography, “I spelt my 
way, under the dame, through the Shorter Catechism, the Proverbs, 
and the New Testament, and then entered upon the highest form as 
a member of her Bible class; but all the while the process of acquir- 
ing learning had been a dark one, which I slowly mastered, in humble 
confidence in the awful wisdom of the school-mistress, not knowing 
whither it tended; when all at once my mind awoke to the meaning 
of that most delightful of all narratives —the story of Joseph. Was 
there ever such a discovery made before? I actually found out for 
myself that the art of reading is the art of finding stories in books; 
and from that time, reading became one of the most delightful of my 
amusements.” Such a discovery was once left to be made only by 
the few bright boys, and by them as it were accidentally, while the 
dull ones missed it altogether. I fear it is not unfrequently so left 
even now. 
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When the difficult art of reading has been fairly mastered, what are 
we to do with it? It is the key to all knowledge. To be able to 
read well, to write well, and to cipher well, i. e., to be master of the 
four fundamental rules of arithmetic, —this is indeed a good educa- 
tion, provided we know also how to use these acquirements. And 
few more important duties fall to the lot of the schoolmaster than 
teaching how to use books aright. If it is the aim of the school to 
preserve and promote this habit of thinking for one’s self, or to put 
the thought in its other form, this habit of letting the consciousness 
play about each new subject, the master will seek most of all to keep 
his pupils, from the beginning of their study, free from the slavery to 
text-books. He will wish them to come to realize for themselves how 
much wider every subject is than the presentation of it in the best 
text-books; because only by realizing this can the mind be kept 
freshly and actively inquisitive. They must be turning facts over 
and over, to see what they can find out about them, instead of pain- 
fully storing them up. More than this, he will wish them to form, 
as early as possible, the custom of using books for the purposes of 
investigation, so that this habit of turning facts over in their minds 
may gather strength and wont to grapple with large and complex 
questions. In this way, too, will they escape that slavery to the 
letter which killeth, and come to use books only as instruments for 
learning about things, and so not rest in formal knowledge and miss 
the real. 

Tam aware that many teachers have not the means at their disposal 
for this sort of work, and this is further proof to me how imperfectly 
we have yet come to realize the value of these incalculable elements 
of our school work. Our forefathers carried axe and saw and plane 
to the forest, and with them laboriously erected rude hamlets. We 
build better houses at less cost, because we have better machinery. 
It is time for school teachers who know how to make better schools 
to demand better tools to make them with. No dryer, harder, more 
repellant books are written than some of those which we thrust into 
the hands of our school children, and by the use of them we expect 
that our teachers will be able to nourish in their pupils a wholesome, 
happy, vigorous intellectual life. Behold, in effect, the old fairy tale 
of the luckless maiden whom the king shut up in his chamber, and 
bade her spin straw into gold! But whence is the marvelous little 
man to appear and miraculously do the work for her? No reader or 
geography can be properly studied without some books for reference 
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and collateral reading. A school without them is like a farm without 
planters, cultivators, or reapers. When the teacher can guide his 
pupils who are beginning to study geography, for instance, to books 
of travel and adventure suitable to their age, and throwing light upon 
the subject of their lessons, their daily task will be transformed at 
once into “a primrose path of dalliance.” What delight! What 
enthusiasm! Whatindustry! The results in positive, abiding knowl. 
edge are in proportion to their zeal, if he knows how wisely to direct 
and help them. At the same time they are forming tastes and habits 
which will tend to save them from the seduction of the story paper 
and the dime novel. I am not sure that this end, now so commonly 
neglected, is not of at least equal value with the art of reading. I am 
sure that for want of it, the latter often becomes a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

The most remarkable instance in modern times of a systematic and 
persistent effort to cultivate, from the earliest youth, this power of 
thinking for one’s self, is presented in John Stuart Mills’s training by 
his father. His autobiography so clearly sets forth the mode 
of procedure that I shall not hesitate to quote a_ brief extract 
here. ‘‘ There was,” he says, “ one cardinal point of this training, 
which, more than any thing else, was the cause of whatever good it 
effected. Most boys or youths who have had much knowledge drilled 
into them, have their mental capacities not strengthened, but overlaid 
by it. They are crammed with mere facts, and with the opinions or 
phrases of other people, and these are accepted as a substitute for the 
power to form opinions of their own; and thus the sons of eminent 
fathers, who have spared no pains in their education, so often grow 
up mere parroters of what they have learnt, incapable of using their 
minds except in the furrows traced for them. Mine, however, was 
not an education of cram. My father never permitted anything 
which I learnt to degenerate into a mere exercise of memory. He 
strove to make the understanding not only go along with every step 
of the teaching, but, if possible, precede it. Anything which I could 
find out by thinking, I never was told until I had exhausted my efforts 
to find it out myself. As far as I can trust to my remembrance, I ac- 
quitted myself very lamely in this department; my recollection of 
such matters is almost wholly of failures, hardly ever of success.” 
But the boy, at thirteen, had mastered logic and political economy in 
this way, and says, “I thought for myself almost from the very first.” 

The impulse given by a school is another element that escapes our 
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tests, and defies calculation. All the results which we estimate may 

be secured, and, in fact, very often are secured, almost without this. 

Indeed, “ the whining school-boy, with his satchel and shining morn- 
ing face, creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” is still assumed 
to be the normal, almost necessary type of his kind. Should this boy 
chance to fall into the hands of a real teacher, he soon feels the stir- 
ring of a new life within him. New interests, new desires, new en- 
thusiasms spring up; he is not merely moulded, like potter's clay; 
whetted, like a dull knife; or crammed, like an omnibus, to be emptied 
again at the end of the course; he is transformed. Says one who vis- 
ited Dr. Thomas Arnold, at Laleham: “ Dr. Arnold’s great power as 
a private tutor resided in this, that he gave such an intense earnest- 
ness to life. very pupil was made to feel that there was a work for 
him to do,— that his happiness as well as his duty lay in doing that 
work well. Hence an indescribable zest was communicated to a 
young man’s feeling about life; a strange joy came over him on dis- 
covering that he had the means of being useful, and thus of being 
happy; and a deep respect and ardent attachment sprang up towards 
him who had taught him thus to value life, and his own self, and his 
own work and mission in the world. Pupils of the most different 
natures were keenly stimulated; none felt that he was left out, or 
that, because he was not endowed with large powers of mind, there 
was no sphere open to him in the honorable pursuit of usefulness.” 
When Dr. Arnold was sent to Rugby, the power of his school was 
felt all over England; not because its scholarship was so superior to 
others, nor because the examinations rendered the Rugby men partic- 
ularly conspicuous, but because the impulse of the school remained 
with‘them, and made them positive, earnest, and progressive men. 
Whenever a school sends out pupils who pass admirable examina- 
tions, but abandon study and self-improvement as prosy and irksome 
tasks; who honor their training at all formal tests, and disgrace it in 
spirit by every day listlessness and indifference to its proper fruits; 
then it is certain that the life has gone out of it. A living dog is 
better than a dead lion. It is one of the greatest possible mistakes to 
assume that organization and system can supply the place of life. I 

may usurp the place of it, and produce a semblance of its fruits, good 
enough to deceive the eye, but when tested they are found to be apples 
of Sodom. ‘To me, at least, that which I have called the impulse of 
a school seems to be not inferior in value to any of those results which 
we so carefully test and calculate. 

2— Vor. X.— No. 8. 
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It may seem unwarrantable to add general intelligence to this list 
of incalculable elements of school work; yet I feel that it belongs 
here. It is the tendency of examinations to hold the instruction 
rigidly within certain channels. A result clearly defined in the teach. 
er’s mind is to be attained, and failure in this is complete failure, 
Experience has marked out a narrow path which will lead to success, 
and “the good old rule, simply to make the pupil repeat, rehearse, 
and persist at, the lesson until it is learnt,” points it out even to the 
novice. The lesson is not learned, however, because the child’s mind 
does not act properly upon it — his consciousness does not play about 
it. This is our former thought, the new one is as follows: In thus 
playing with it the consciousness brings it into relation with other 
knowledge previously acquired, discovers points of contrast and simi- 
larity, strays a little from the narrow path of which we have spoken, 
and perhaps escapes from grammar, let us say, into literature, or from 
geography into history or science. In such cases the wise rule, which 
requires the teacher always to have a distinct object in view, and not 
to let the lesson stray from it, is misinterpreted by being applied too 
rigidly; and this interpretation is enforced by the necessities of the 
programme, and the fixed amount of ground to be gone over by the 
class each day. Thus, instead of binding his knowledge into one 
whole, the child is held to keeping it in separated and isolated lots or 
parcels, and so learns much without becoming generally intelligent. 
He is like a man who should make successively all the parts of a 
watch, without ever seeing them together, or learning their adapta- 
tions. Such a man would know a good deal about the parts of a 
watch, but he would not be intelligent about watches. 

It was admirably said, in an address before this Association a year 
ago, “ when you teach little teach much.” A paradox-loving French- 
man has put this same thought into the maxim, “all is in all,” and 
applied it by maintaining that the whole range of human knowledge 
can be taught from the first six books of Telemaque. Discursiveness 
in teaching must have its limits, but when those limits are too rigidly 
drawn they destroy some of the best results of school work. If the 
knowledge acquired is brought into its natural and most fruitful rela- 
tions, both of its several parts with each other, and of each and all 
with the facts and experiences of daily life, the intelligence of the 
child unfolds rapidly and surely; his school comes into relation with 
daily life, and so daily life becomes a school to him; and when he has 
completed his course of study he is not “deep read in books, and 
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shallow in himself;”’ or endowed with a sort of double consciousness, 
in one phase bookish and learned, in the other, impracticable and un- 
intelligent; but he is informed with knowledge which has become 
part of himself, which is coherent, practical, and available, and there- 
fore valuable to him at every turn. 

I have dwelt upon these topics, not because they are overlooked by 
our best teachers, or wanting in our schools, for the effort to attain 
them constitutes what is most original and most vital in our work; 
but because of what seems to me a somewhat exaggerated importance 
attached, at present, to written examinations as tests of the excel- 
lence of school work. I join heartily in commending the 
value of these examinations as tests of certain elements of the 
work, which I have endeavored to point out; it seems advisable, 
however, that our thoughts should often be turned to the elements 
not shown in them, and that we should lay special stress upon 
these, lest the steady set of the system towards the tests cause them 
to drop out of view. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ DUTY AND ACTION TOWARDS THE 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


(Read by Miss AcNres HosForp before the Convention of the Superintendents, at Madison, 
Wis., July 7, 1880, and published at their request.) 


The schools of the state are graded, or ungraded. The former are 
the schools of villages and cities. They have a regular course of 
study; pupils are classified according to attainments; the work is dis- 
tributed among several teachers; there is a system of records; frequent 
teachers’ meetings are held; and there is close supervision and direc- 
tion of work by principal or superintendent. These, through their 
complete organization, are doing valuable work. 

The ungraded schools are in the sparsely settled portions of the 
country, where the number of children is too small, and means too 
limited to permit the employment of more than one teacher. In these 
schools four-fifths of the children of the state, about 200,000, receive 
their only education. They need reformation in every essential which 
constitutes a school. They need better school-houses, better teachers, 
amore generous supply of text and reference books, a more enlight- 
ened sentiment in regard to what education is, more intelligent school- 
boards, wiser and more careful supervision, and a more systematic 
course of instruction. It is probable that reformation will be more 
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speedily secured by concentration of forces at one vulnerable point, 
rather than by diffusion of forces and weak attacks all along the line, 

At present, the attention of educators is directed toward the grad- 
ing of these schools and establishing in them a Course of Study. 

Under one teacher there may be from twenty to forty pupils vary. 
ing in age from five to eighteen years; the classes ranging through 
what would form seven or eight grades under as many different 
teachers in a city school. In these schools it is not unusual to find 
the pupils that form one reading class in three or four different classes 
in arithmetic; some of them may study grammar but not geography; 
others may study geography but not grammar; some may study his- 
tory or civil government; some both, and others neither. The cir 
cumstances tending to produce this diversity of taste, of attainments 
and of classification are various. The most prominent are: 

1. Laek of a definite and authoritative plan. 

2. The schools are largely under the care of young persons who 
have had no instruction in the science of education, and they do not 
remain long enough in one school to learn lessons from experience. 

3. The pupils are allowed not only to select such studies as they 
please, but to determine when they shall commence any study, when 
drop it, and often what text-book they shall use. Hence, in some 
districts the variety of text-books in a given subject is limited only 
by the number of pupils receiving instruction in it. 

4, No records of classification are kept, and each succeeding teacher 
must organize anew, or obtain an approach to the former classifica- 
tion through the volunteered aid of pupils. 

5. Some parents can never spare their children at the opening of 
the school, and others find frequent need to keep them out a day, or 
a week, and division of classes results from these causes. 

There can be no question as to the desirability of bringing into 
the country schools a system of grading and a definite course of study. 
The advantages likely to follow are, diminished number of recitations, 
and better teaching. More pupils would pursue the advanced studies. 
A system of examinations would lead to more exact knowledge. 
There would be more regular attendance. 

There remains for consideration the questions: Is it practicable? 
How many of the difficulties are inherent? How many can be re- 
moved or surmounted? Seeking information on these points, I sent 
to each of the county superintendents of the state a circular letter 
asking the following questions: 
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1. Do you think it practicable to introduce any course of study in 
the country schools? 

2, Have you attempted to introduce in your county the course pub- 
lished in Institute Circular? 

8. What has been the result of that attempt? 

Replies were received from thirty-four. T’o the question, “Is it 
practicable,” twenty gave an unqualified “ Yes.” Six are in doubt; 
seven think it impracticable; one, thinks it unnecessary. 

Twelve have attempted to introduce the course of study, five of 
whom had copies printed for posting in school-room and distribution 
to school officers. One of the twelve, reports no difference apparent 
in efficiency of school work; two, results not satisfactory; five report 
improvement either in quality of work, in attendance, or in both. 
Only one who attempted it reports the experiment impracticable. 

The superintendents through whose courtesy I have been enabled 
to make this report are scattered throughout the whole extent of the 
state, from the thinly settled regions of the north to the southern 
borders. 

The Course of Study published in Institute Circular of 1878, ’79, 
80, has been of vast service in bringing the matter prominently 
before the teachers and county superintendents of the state. It has 
received consideration from some of us who had not before given the 
subject a thought, or who had been skeptical as to its merits. In its 
present form the course of study has done and is doing an incaleu- 
lable good, but it would be more helpful if the outline of work were 
given more in detail, and the average time required for each subject 
specitied. Failure to dwell upon the various subjects long enough to 
give needed drill is more frequent than failure in the orderly present- 
ation of them. 

While there has yet been no marked results from the introduction 
of this course of study, there has been throughout the State an ex- 
pectant waiting to learn the results in those counties where the ex- 
periment has been made. That even a few superintendents are able 
to report increased attendance and improvement in quality of work 
as a result of the introduction, is sufficient to encourage increased 
effort on the part of all. We need not, however, be confined to our 
own State for evidence that country schools may be graded. Such a 
system as is proposed for Wisconsin has been in successful operation 
for several years in California, Indiana, New Hampshire, and parts of 
Illinois. 
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If, therefore, it is desirable and practicable, what should be the duty 
and action of the county superintendent towards the course of study 
for ungraded schools. Clearly, to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with its plan and purpose, and then to make it known to every school 
officer and teacher in his county; to amplify and explain it; to remove 
so far as in his power all hindrances to its operation. He should 
avail himself of all the help he can get through normal institutes; no 
other means has been so efficient in elevating and unifying the work 
of the schools. A necessary preliminary step is the securing uni- 
formity of books. Even skillful teachers would find it very difficult 
to classify properly a school in which there is the diversity of books 
which frequently exists. Uniformity is most quickly and economi- 
cally attained through the plan of district purchase of books. Circu- 
lars showing the advantages of this method and the necessity of uni- 
formity should be freely distributed in all districts needing advice in 
this matter. If any change in the series of books used is desirable, 
beware of any proposals for their gradual introduction. It will prove 
adelusion. The change will be so gradual as only to aggravate the 
evil proposed to be remedied. 

Full record of the classification of each school should be required 
from teachers with the amount of work accomplished during a term. 
Blanks for this purpose should be prepared by the county superin- 
tendent. A perfect grading of any country school will at first be 
scarcely possible, but it may be commenced in all. The children 
entering school for the first term will constitute one grade, and the 
work indicated in the course of study for them should be followed. 
The more advanced pupils should be formed into a graduating class, 
and induced to complete the studies prescribed for common schools, 
and to obtain the certificate as evidence of it. 

The classification of the remaining members of the school may not 
be so easily accomplished as with those at the extremes of school life, 
but with a definite plan in view, a better system of grading than now 
exists will certainly follow. 

Arrangements should be made for public examination of pupils and 
presentation of certificates to those who complete the course. Such 
an occasion would bring together a large number of interested people, 
and the opportunity should be improved to enlist still farther their 
sympathies in favor of the course of study, and to increase on the part 
of pupils a desire to receive these certificates. 

Several superintendents in adjoining counties might profitably work 
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together in forwarding this scheme. In preparing circulars of infor- 
mation, blanks for records and classification, programmes and course 
of study, they can, by division of labor, mutually assist each other 
and reduce the cost of printing. The more enthusiastic would be a 
spur to the conservative, while the latter may be of as much service 
in tempering with prudence the zeal of the former. Consultation, 
through correspondence, or occasional meetings, may support when 
hope and courage wane, and each of the associated superintendents 
should be ready to help the others in popular educational meet- 
ings. 

If the course of study is ever generally introduced in the country 
schools, it will be largely through the influence of county superin- 
tendents. Unless favored by them, and frequently brought to the 
attention of parents, pupils, and teachers, there will little advance- 
ment be made. 

Whatever the present superintendents propose to do must be done 
quickly, or the opportunity to do anything will have passed. No 
superintendent now in office can have any assurance that he will have 
a longer time than the ensuing school year to put any plans in prac- 
tice. If he does not begin next term, he will be almost sure to think 
it not worth while to disturb the delightful tranquility of the rural 
schools by an innovation which may only serve to secure his official 
decapitation. All necessary preliminary work should be settled before 
the opening of the winter term. Whatever reclassification of pupils 
is necessary should be made early in that term. 

By intelligent, faithful, energetic, enthusiastic labor, during the 
remaining portion of his official life, he may not only prepare the way 
for a graded course of instruction in his county, but it may be fairly 
inaugurated. He may in the succeeding two years, see the work mov- 
ing on with delightful system, and an appearance of permanence. 
He may even have the pleasure of presenting to fifty young people 
the testimonial of a course of study completed. 

On the other hand he may see all that he has done, or aimed to do, 
so completely ignored by his successor that at the end of two years 
scarcely the memory of it will remain. New teachers, new school 
officers make such a result possible; but some teachers will have 
caught the meaning and spirit of the result, and some schools will be 
the gainers by it. 

It is natural to wish that some permanent result should mark our 
labor. But, since it is not ours to say what part of our work shall 
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become the heritage of our successors, let us not build with hay, wood, 
or stubble, but with that which by virtue of its strength and symme- 
try and beauty should remain. 








PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL MEETING OF INSTITUTE 
CONDUCTORS. 


Manison, Wis., July 5, 1880, 


The Annual Meeting of the Conductors of Teachers’ Institutes 
convened at the High School building at 9 A. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt, after 
which organization was effected by the election of Supt. W. C. Whit- 
ford as chairman, and A. A. Miller as secretary. 

The first subject on the programme, “ Teaching the First Reader,” 
was presented by Prof. Robert Graham. Preliminary to the exercise, 
he remarked that this occasion reminded him of the first meeting of 
the kind, held at Sparta seven years ago. The presentation of this 
programme of work to the teachers of the state, is evidence of pro- 
gress smce then. Last spring, great solicitude was felt concerning 
its success. The results of the spring institutes give great reason to 
hope for its ultimate usefulness. 

The subject was presented as a class exercise. The chief points 
elicited were: Reading is finding the thought expressed in printed 
matter. It is of two kinds— oral and silent. 

Two objects are sought in primary reading, viz.: (1) To give the 
child the power to recognize words at sight from the printed signs. 
(2) To give him the power to find the thought expressed by the words. 
Most teachers have no object at all before them in their work. 

The spoken sign should be associated with the written character. 
The letter method is unreasonable. No unnecessary burdens should 
be imposed upon the child, as is done unavoidably by this method. 
Prof. Graham thinks by whatever method we start, we shall soon 
meet on a common plane. There are some advantages even in the 
letter method. 

The pictures in reading books are of use: (1) As a test of knowl- 
edge; (2) as a means to transfer the idea of the object to the picture, 
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and thence to the word; (3) as giving opportunities for language 
lessons. 

The sounds of letters may be taught by slowly pronouncing the 
word, and repeating more and more slowly until each sound stands 
out distinctly and separately. 

Following this, came the subject of Primary Arithmetic, by Prof. 
A. J. Hutton. 

Formerly arithmetic consisted in ciphering; now everything is 
analyzed and methodized until the pupil is lost in a tangle of words. 
The formation of the elementary combinations swiftly and accurately, 
is the first requisite. The use of language is but of secondary import- 
ance. The art of arithmetic logically precedes its science, which 
should be deferred until pupils have passed their twelfth year. Num- 
bers are best arranged in columns for addition. Even fractions follow 
the same law. All this work pertains to the first or primary form in 
the course of instruction for ungraded schools. Incidentally to this, 
some knowledge of powers, roots, prime and composite numbers, fac- 
toring, etc., may be acquired. 

To do this work well, requires the teacher to know all of arithme- 
tic. In the solution of problems, all operations should be indicated 
by signs before any work is done. 

This exercise closed with a desultory discussion on the correct inter- 
pretation of the signs of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 

The subject of ‘Penmanship as taught to Primary Pupils, 
treated by Prof. J. B. Thayer. 

Penmanship is the most neglected of the primary studies, especially 
in the first or primary form. Here pupils should be able to write 
answers to questions legibly. Legibility is the point to be empha- 
sized. To this end the powers of perception must be cultivated; also 
the ability to execute. 

The desirable material for pupils in the primary form is, (1) slate 
and pencil, (2) crayon and blackboard, (3) paper and pencil, and (4) 
rulers for slate and blackboard. 

The steps in the work are: 1. Drawing on slate and blackboard 
lines in different positions, from copy; 2. Drawing simple forms from 
copy; 3. Printing words learned from reading; 4. Change from the 
print form; 5. Capitals from copy; 6. Copying written language 
lessons. 


” was 
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Monpay AFTERNOON, 2 o'clock. 

The first subject in the afternoon was “ United) States History and 
Government,” presented by Prof. Albert Salisbury. 

This exercise is intended to give teachers a method of studying his. 
tory. Some commence this study at the beginning of the per- 
iod, others at the end. A combination of the two modes is prefer. 
able. Let us trace the national characteristics from the present to 
their origin in the early history of the people. For example, How 
came this to be an English speaking nation? What else could it 
have been? ‘Take up the claims of the different nations. Determine 
the territory claimed by each, and the basis of the claim. How were 
the various claims of all these nations extinguished? 

Another example: How came this government to be a federal 
republic? The nations sought to impose forms more despotic than 
they had at home. The growth of the notion of a centralized govern- 
ment from one of complete localization, was very gradual. The first 
union was the New England Confederation, formed in 1643. It 
originated through fear. To the time of Franklin’s plan in 1754, the 
desire for union was forced upon the colonies by external pressure. 
Afterwards, it was urged on by forces operating from within. 

To stimulate the imagination, is an essential element in teaching 
history. The constant use of the map is very necessary to teach or 
study history successfully. To secure this use, will require persever- 
ance on the part of the teacher. 

The subject of Primary Geography had been assigned to Miss Rose 
C. Swart. Supt. Whitford stated that she had been prevented by ill- 
ness from attending the meeting, and that the subject would be dis- 
cussed by the regular conductors. 

Prof. Thayer began by explaining the scheme as laid down in the 
syllabus. The work in geography should exemplify in the institutes 
the work proper to be taught the first and second reader pupils. He 
sometimes asks members of institutes to think as pupils of this grade 
naturally would do. The work should not be so exacting as to 
restrain the thought of pupils concerning objects surrounding them. 
An effort should be made to cultivate the correct use of language. 

Prof. Salisbury thought two courses exist in geography,— prepara 
tory and scientific. This scheme contemplates the former. It should 
consist in a series of object lessons. In the institute, he takes a spec- 
imen animal and treats it exhaustively. He disposes of division II 
of the syllabus by a lecture. 
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Prof. Hutton thought the form of the earth and its proofs too dif- 
ficult for primary pupils. The simpler portions should be taught, and 
proofs taken on trust. So, also, should the motions of the earth be 
treated. , 

Prof. Graham thought the scheme admirable. He gave an exercise 
showing what may be done in the way of teaching primary geogra- 
phy, by requiring pupils to describe the objects which they had seen 
jn a single morning on coming to school. 

The work of the afternoon was closed by a paper on “Spelling 
taught Primary Classes,” by Prof. J.Q. Emery. The ability to write 
words correctly is the object of learning to spell. Spelling is more 
difficult to acquire than any other branch. This is due to the fact 
that one letter may represent several sounds, and vice versa. Spelling 
should follow reading. Its teaching should conform to the law that 
all instruction should follow an understanding of its meaniug. The 
written method should be employed chiefly. Whatever cultivates 
accuracy and quickness of perception, is an aid to spelling. The 
pupil needs to learn words he will use. A spelling book has no place 
until the Third Reader is reached. All words in First and Second 
Readers should be first spelled correctly. Daily attention should be 
given to new and unfamiliar words. In oral spelling, the syllables 
should be pronounced. The word should be spelled once, and only 
once. It is the conductor’s duty to recommend only methods that are 
old and well tried. 

A lively discussion here arose upon the utility of pronouncing syl- 
lables, resulting in the prevalence of the opinion that it is no help to 
spelling, but may be to pronunciation. 


Monpay Evenrna, 8 o’clock. 


The meeting was held in the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol. 
Prof. Graham presented a paper on the “Introduction of the Sys- 
tem of Grading Country Schools.” 

Some superintendents have spoken favorably of the the scheme; 
some have condemned it; most have treated it with indifference. 
The future of the attempt seems unpromising. No results are ob- 
tained by our present system. In Massachusetts, whose system is the 
best in America, the results of an examination, in the county of Nor- 
folk, in Arithmetic, Reading, and Writing, were discouraging. Two 
grades were examined,— one reading in the Third Reader, and the 
other in the Fourth. Many of the averages fall below fifty per cent., 
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none reach seventy per cent., while the average is but fifty-seven per 
cent. If such is the result in Massachusetts, there would certainly 
be little in a Wisconsin examination to flatter our vanity. 

More depends on the supervision of the schools than upon anything 
else. We can improve by the earnest co-operation of all the teachers 
and by the organization of efficient supervision. 

Supt. Whitford thought that some progress has been made jy 
introducing the system. Conductors have generally presented it at 
the institutes. Some superintendents have made earnest efforts to 
introduce it, and a fair number of teachers have, during the past 
year, tested its practicability. That no greater progress has been 
made, is not at all surprising to him. There will be cause for rejoic- 
ing, if the system is established in a majority of the schools in a 
dozen or fifteen years. One obstacle is the non-agreement of author. 
ities, as to how the work should be done. He hopes to prepare a 
comprehensive circular on the subject, at an early date. 

County Superintendent J. T. Lunn said his teachers complain that 
the scheme is too indefinite— wanting in particulars. Those who 
have tried it, say it is good as far as it goes. He has made many ex- 
planations to teachers. It will be along time before it is uniformly 
introduced into any county. He has faith in a course of study for 
such schools, but it must be more explicit. 

Regent Chandler said the work must be slow for atime. Much 
will be done towards organization that will be unobserved. There 
has been a decided gainalready. We have begun in the wrong place, 
without proper preparation. Patrons and boards have been neglected, 
and teachers alone have been enlisted in the work. 

Supt. J. T. Lunn presented a paper on “ Program and Records 
for Grading County Schools.” He said that all successful business 
men and manufacturing establishments have an extensive system of 
book-keeping. Should a business man neglect his books, his business 
would soon be ruined. Teachers alone assume to conduct an im- 
portant enterprise with inadequate records, or with none at all. The 
forms prescribed by the State authorities are of no great value. 

Mr. Lunn was requested by the convention to place on a black- 
board a specimen page of a register, which he had devised to meet the 
existing want. He said he would do so to-morrow. 
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TurspAy Morntnea, July 6, 9 o'clock. 


The session opened in the High School room, with prayer by Rev. 
M. Benson, Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Madison. 

Miss Mary Brayman, of the Platteville Normal School, presented 
the subject of “ Teaching Numbers to Primary Pupils.” She had a 
class of seven boys and girls, her pupils. The exercise was remarka- 
ble in many respects; notably as showing the great interest taken by 
the pupils in the work, their accuracy in reeitation, the precision with 
which they worked, the readiness with which they wrote numbers 
previously unfamiliar, and the beauty of the figures when written. 
Miss Brayman uses objects in illustration as far as 1,000. Before 
yeaching this point she finds her pupils pushing ahead in forming 
abstract ideas of numbers. 

Drawing was next considered, a paper being read on the subject by 
Prof. A. J. Hutton. 

Drawing igworthy a place in every school as an adjunct to writing. 
It should not be permitted to usurp the place of any other branch. 
Too much is now attempted in the institute, and drawing may well 
take a back seat. If introduced at all, let it come two days and writ- 
ing three days each week. Conductors should show that it need not 
be an expensive study. Pupils should be set at work. 

Just here the convention switched off into a discussion on teaching 
penmanship. 

Prof. Salisbury would have drawing this year to the exclusion of 
penmanship. It is impossible to do both. 

Supt. Lunn said the use of drawing was to keep the little children 
busy and to interest them. 

Miss Brayman here gave a class exercise with primary pupils on 
beginning the subject of numbers. 

By means of objects, pupils are taught to select numbers from one 
tonine. They then take up addition, then subtraction. Maultipli- 
cation is begun by marks on the board, and continued by means of 
objects. Division is taught in this connection. All this work takes 
one year. 

In teaching language to primary pupils, Prof. Thayer strives — 

(1) To bring out what the child has learned before entering school 
in the acquisition of his tongue. What method has the child used? 
Answer. Imitation. In what order has he acquired it? Answer. 
(a) Name words, (2) quality words, (c) action words, (d) simple state- 
ment. 
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(2) To show the ways in which the child should be taught language 
in the early stages. Use the child’s habit, viz.: (a) By objects, ques. 
tions and auswers, discourage analysis. (b) Teacher furnishes correct 
questions leading to correct answers; criticism in a kindly spirit, 
This refers to oral work. When it comes to written work, strive to 
exercise the memory, as reading a story and asking the pupil to re- 
write it as well as he can. 

(3) A book should not be put in pupil’s hand, making it a separate 
study, until the intermediate or the grammar form is reached. Tech- 
nical grammar has no place in the common school, save in exceptional 
eases. Prof. Salisbury thinks we always acquire language just as the 
child does, by imitation and practice. Teacher’s criticism of errors 
must be persevering. He should refuse to accept ungrammatical ex- 
pressions from pupils. ‘Every reading and spelling lesson should be 
a language lesson. 

TvEspay AFTERNOON, 2 o'clock 

Prof. Emery presented a paper on “ School OrganifAtion.” The 
best classification of the objects is that given by Gill (to which the 
reader is referred). Loosely, they are study and recitation. The 
authority for the organization rests immediately in the teacher and 
the board, but ultimately in the state constitution. Teachers must 
carefully avoid transcending their power. All innovations should 
come jointly from teacher and school board. The enrollment should 
take place near the close of the first day. The basis of classification 
should not be size nor age, but ability and attainments. No set rules 

can be given — teachers must exercise their tact and judgment. It 
may not be determined in a day, but should be at first an experimen- 
tal one. 

The teacher should secure enough information before school begins 
to enable him to form the programme for the first day. Pupils may 
select their own seats, subject to change for cause. Reading and 
arithmetic are the best basis for classification. 

Mr. Lunn explained a new form for school records, a specimen page 
of which he had placed on the blackboard. It embraces the usual 
register of attendance, with room for summaries, as well as of pune 
tuality, deportment, recitation, examination, classification of school, 
programme of study and recitation, progress of pupils, time engaged 
in study, and advice where each pupil should begin the next term. 

A “General Exercise in Teaching History to Primary Classes,” was 
presented by Prof. Salisbury. 
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Begin by reading or telling a story to the pupils each day, ques- 
timing daily on what was read previously. Prof. Salisbury consid- 
ered the convention as a district school for the time being, and showed 
how he would conduct such an exercise. He considers that there is 
great value in pictures as a means of stimulating the imagination. 

Finally, the discussion on the subject of spelling was resumed for 
ashort time. This resulted in the determination of nothing in addi- 
tion to yesterday’s debate. 


Adjourned sine die. 
W. C. Wauitrorp, 


A. A. MIner, Chairman. 
Secretary. 








SELECTED. 


ORAL TEACHING: ITS LIMITS AND METHODS. 


As method is the way of performing an act, it is necessary to know 
what kind of mental act teaching is, before we can consider its meth- 
ods. Teaching may be set apart from all other acts by a definition, 
which shall give to it well-determined limits as an object of thought. 
That a definition may excite in all minds that use it similar ideas and 
thoughts, the significant terms used must be employed by all in the 
same sense. The terms will not be thus employed unless they are 
introduced by an illustration in which their real objects or subjects 
are presented with them. It is not an easy task to lead two or more 
minds to think together by the use of language alone. This is 
especially true in attempts to communicate what one thinks he knows 
of philosophy, or of the causes of things. Several undesirable results 
generally follow an indefinite use of language. 

First, the writer or speaker is in danger of deceiving himself into 
the belief that he really possesses some knowledge which, on exam- 
ination, he finds has never been the object of his consciousness. 

Second, the hearer may be taught a false doctrine, or be called to 
listen to that which he cannot comprehend. 

Third, both the speaker and the hearer will often seem to differ 
concerning those truths or opinions which, after all, they hold in 
common. No one can read the educational writings of the authors of 
any age without becoming aware of the necessity of giving a careful 
attention to style in description as well as to method in thinking. 
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What has been said may be considered an apology for a somewhat 
formal introduction of the terms to be used in the discussion of the 
subject of this paper. 


CONSCIOUSNESS — OBJECTS AND SUBJECTS — IDEA. 


Thinking, feeling and choosing are mental states. That attribute 
of mind which enables it to know of its own state is consciousness, 
Anything of which the mind may think, is called an object of thought. 
Some objects of thought, as all physical things, are external to the 
mind. Other objects, as all mental states, are found in the mind only, 
To distinguish these objects, the first are called objective; the second, 
subjective objects of thought; or simply objects and subjects. We 
may 'think an object has form or color,—we may think a state of 
mind is right or wrong; but before these acts of thinking are possible, 
the mind must be conscious of form and color, and of right and 
wrong. When the mind thinks a thought, the immediate object of 
its consciousness is an idea. An idea may be distinguished from all 
other mental products in two ways: 

First, by determining what is the immediate object of conscious- 
ness in thinking. 

Second, by determining what is denoted by our single words or 
names. The mind is so constituted that ideas seem to spring up in 
it whenever occasion for them is presented. It will be shown here- 
after that to present, in an orderly manner, the right occasions for 
those ideas the pupil should possess, is a part of the great work of the 
teacher. 


THOUGHTS — KNOWLEDGE — MENTAL CULTURE. 





If we analyze a proposition of our language, it will be found that 
by means of a subject, copula, and attribute,— which three parts every 
proposition contains,— an act of comparison of ideas is expressed. An 
act of comparison is a thought. Ideas are expressed by simple names; 


thoughts, by propositions. The relation that ideas and thoughts hold, 


to each other is, the latter depend, for their existence and character, 
upon the former, and in these ways are limited by them. If the mind 
is conscious of the agreement of the idea occasioned by the color of 
an object, and of its idea of white color, then it knows the object is 
white. Ifthe mind is conscious of the disagreement of the two ideas, 
then it knows the object is not white. A consciousness of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas and thoughts of objects is knowledge. 
Our knowledge is limited, and regulated by our ideas and thoughts; 
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it can never go beyond them. By consciousness and observation we 
know that the right exertion of mental power always results in an 
acquired facility, experienced in the subsequent exertion of the same 
power. Facility in acting, acquired by the right exertion of active 
power, is culture; mental culture, taken in its fullest sense, is another 
term for mental discipline, or for education. An object or subject of 
thought is in the presence of the mind when the former holds such 
arelation to the latter as to affect it in any way; that is, when it 
leads the mind to think, feel, or choose. 


TEACHING DEFINED—ENDS TO BE SECURED. 


The terms idea, thought, knowledge and culture have now been 
illustrated and defined. We also understand what is meant by the 
presence of an object to the mind, from which we may infer what it 
isto present it. The immediate effect of presenting an object of 
thought to the mind is to occasion mental activity. This is true, 
whatever method of presenting it may be employed, or whatever ulti- 
mate end the one presenting may aim to secure. The activity will 
produce two results: knowledge, depending upon ideas and thoughts 
awakened, and an increased facility in acting, or mental culture. An 
end is that which is a good in itself, without reference to anything 
beyond itself. It may be shown that culture is an end; but as the 
mental activity which produces culture also produces knowledge, and 
as knowledge in turn excites activity, knowledge and culture may be 
called ends. That act, which consists in presenting objects and sub- 
jects to a mind so as to occasion the activity which produces knowl- 
edge and culture, is teaching. From this definition of teaching, it 
seems to be the duty of the teacher to determine, first, what kind of 
activity and knowledge he would have his pupils exert and acquire; 
second, to select the proper occasions for this activity and knowledge; 
that is, to provide the proper objects of study; third, to establish 
such relations between the mind of the pupil and these objects as to 
enable him to obtain the two ends for which he studies. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Having defined teaching, and shown the ends teaching is designed 
to secure, we are prepared to examine its methods. In this we shall 
be guided by the definition of teaching already derived. There are 
two methods that may be employed in attempting to teach. One 
consists in actually bringing into the presence of the learner whatever 
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object or subject he is required to study and to know. If the object 
belongs to the external world, or is an objective object, it is presented 
to the mind through the medium of the senses. If it belongs to the 
internal world, or is subjective, then it is presented by leading the 
mind of the learner to produce it, through the activity of his own 
representative and reflective powers. In addition to presenting the 
object of study to the mind of the student for his consideration, the 
teacher directs him, by the use of language, to thinking those 
thoughts that are required to be produced. Language is used, not for 
the purpose of pouring knowledge into the learner’s mind, but simply 
to bring the object of his thoughts properly into his presence; to 
direct him in its study, and to save him from groping for the ends he 
would attain. As this method deals primarily with the true objects 
of the knowledge to be obtained, it is called the objective method of 
teaching. As language is employed to direct the learner in his in- 
vestigation, it is sometimes called the oral objective method. Let it 
be called the “ oral method.” 

There is another method. This consists in presenting to the mind 
of the learner a written or oral description of the object of knowl- 
edge, in place of the object itself. This teaching is practiced when 
lessons are assigned to be learned from books, or when one commu- 
nicates his thoughts by lectures. This method may be named the 
written method. — From a Premium Essay, by Joun W. Dickrnsoy, 
Sec. Mass. Bd.. Ed. 





In the management of the recitation use just so much form and 
system as will expedite the business of the hour. The teacher being 
chairman of the meeting and the floor gained by addressing the chair- 
man, he thus has it in his power to regulate the recitation. And with- 
out seeming to do so, as in the old-time arbitrary way, he sees that 
the rights and interests of all are maintained. This feeling of mem- 
bership in a meeting for the good of all, over which the teacher is the 
courteous president, acting to see that justice is done to all, has a tell- 
ing effect and works like a charm in the government of any school 
above the primary grades. From such a position or attitude toward 
the school, government become comparatively easy. The teacher will 
use every occasion to teach the courtesy due from one member to an- 
other, and by example and precept inspire them with a regard for 
personal rights and duties. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ABOUT DISTRICTS, AND ELECTIONS. 


Q. In an election of clerk, A received 34 votes, B, 30, and there 
were 6 scattering. Was there an election, or is the office still vacant, 
and to be filled by appointment? 

A. The law does not prescribe in what manner a district shall elect 
officers, nor does it prescribe what shall constitute an election, if the 
ballot is used. If when the ballot you refer to was taken, A was de- 
clared elected, and this was acquiesced in by the meeting, and it stands 
so recorded, the office is to be considered filled. If the reverse was 
true, and the meeting adjourned, without any election being declared 
or recorded, it is proper to regard the office as vacant, and that it be 
filled by appointment. 

Q. Can an annual district meeting adjourn -before it elects the offi- 
cers for the ensuing year? 

A. There is no objection to this, if it is thought best. But no elec- 
tion can take place if the adjournment is for more than ten days. 

Q. If the order forming a district is lost, and not recorded, does 
that vacate the district ? 

A. No; the fact that a district was formed is susceptible of proof 
by parol evidence, and the district may keep on in the exercise of its 
functions and franchises. 

Q. We had a lease of a site, to revert to the lessor when we should 
cease to use it. ‘The district was vacated, and attached to other dis- 
tricts. Three years later the district is restored, with some additional 
territory. Do we thereby recover the site, without any further 
action ? 

A. No, you can obtain the same site, only by designating it again 
as your site, and by buying or leasing it if you can, and if not, get- 
ting it established by the town board. 

Q. Are we to enumerate the children of Indians who own real estate 
in the district, but have not relinquished tribal relations? 

A. Such persons are not citizens and voters, and their children are 
not properly to be enumerated, or to draw school money. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDITORS OF JOURNAL.— Your remarks last month on the matter of the boun. 
daries of political divisions, and on the distinction between political and natural 
boundaries, are very just, but you inadvertently include British America as one 
of the political boundaries of Wisconsin. They are correctly given, in brief, in 
Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin, p. 41, as follows: ‘“ Wisconsin is bounded 
north by Minnesota and Michigan, east by Michigan, south by Illinois, and west 
by Iowa and Minnesota.” B. 

One easily overlooks the geographical fact that Minnesota extends a little 
further east on the north shore of Lake Superior, than Wisconsin does on the 
south shore, and so lies hetween Wisconsin and British America.— Eprs. 


Messrs. Eprtors.— You would oblige me greatly, if you would send, through 
the columns of your JouRNAL, the following example worked out: 

What sum, 6 months and 9 days from July 18, 1862, drawing an interest of 
6 per cent., will pay a debt of $674.89 at bank, on the 1st of August, 1862? 

We submit the question to experts in interest.— Eprs. 


WATERFORD, June 5, 1880. 
GENTLEMEN.— Will you please publish the following question, and answer it 
in your Ep. JOURNAL. E. ERICKSON. 
As a rule, the quantity of electricity in the atmosphere increases as we ap. 
proach the equator, and thunder-storms are most frequent and violent within the 
tropics; but why is the coast-line of Peru an exception to this rule? 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at Madison, July 6-8, 1880. 


The meeting was called to order by President W. H. Beach, after which a 
chorus was rendered, by a choir led by Prof. Brand, followed by prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Butler. 

Pres. Beach announced the resignation of Secretary F. W. Isham, and A. R, 
Sprague, of Black River Falls, was chosen to fill the vacancy. 

W. D. Parker, railway clerk, spoke of arrangements for the entertainment of 
teachers, and moved the appointment of Mr. Shaw, of Madison, to direct such 
arrangements, and announced the receipt of correspondence in reference to the 
proposed excursion to the Dalles, giving rates to teachers. 

Prof. Joseph Emerson, of Beloit College delivered a lecture on “Some Na 
tional Experiments in Education.” 

Adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY Mornino, July 7, 1880. 

The session was opened at 9 o’clock, by prayer offered by Prof. Emerson. 
Following this, congregational singing was led by Prof. Brand. 

Pres. Parker stated the desire of the railroads as to commutation rates on 
return tickets. Prof. Salisbury was called to the chair, and the president deliv- 
ered the annual address. 

On motion, it was referred to Messrs. Kerr, Graham, and Howland, for ¢he 
assignment of its several topics. 

Supt. Viebahn presented a paper on “The Developing Method.” 

Pres. Stearns presented a paper on “Some Incalculable Elements of School 
Work.” 

Recess of ten minutes. 

The Association was called to order and listened to a song by a trio of male 
yoices, consisting of Prof. Brand, and Messrs. Bross and Rowland. 

After some explanations and instructions by W. D. Parker, railroad clerk, the 
committce to whom was referred the president’s address, reported the following 
disposition of topics: 

State University —Samuel Shaw, J. Q. Emery, and E. B. Wood. 

Colleges — T. C. Chamberlin, Albert Salisbury, and J. H. Terry. 

Normal Schools —W. C. Whitford, W. G. Clough, and J. T. Lunn. 

Institutes — W. H. Chandler, Agnes Hosford, and W. H. Cummings. 

Primary Education and Kindergarten Work — James MacAlister, Mary Bray- 
man, and Jesse B. Thayer. 

School Supervision — Duncan McGregor, John Howitt, and C. F. Viebahn. 

The Practical in Education—George S. Albee, A. J. Hutton, and A. R. 
Sprague. 

Miss Brayman, of the Platteville Normal School, with her class, presented an 
illustrative exercise in primary object teaching. After the exercise, questions 
were asked by the audience, and answered by the class and teacher. The class 
were then excused, and after some discussion upon the subject, the session 
adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

After music by the choir, the President named the following committees: 

On Resolutions — 8S. S. Rockwood, M. 8. Frawley, and C. E. Buell. 

On Honorary Members —I. N. Stewart, A. F. North, and Miss Hattie Bacon. 

On Nominations —J. T. Lunn, E. B. Wood, and Miss Ella Aspinwall. 

On Finance— H. C. Howland, J. Q. Emery, and Miss. Emily Webster. 

It was moved and carried that Pres. Stearns be requested to furnish, for early 
publication, a copy of his address delivered this morning. 

Pres. Parker moved that the committee on Employment of Teachers, formerly 
existing, be revived, and that Pres. Albee, Prof. Emery, and Miss Agnes Hos- 
ford be appointed such committee. Carried. 

After music by Prof. Brand’s quartette, the president introduced Rev. Mr. 
Rose, of Milwaukee, who delivered an address upon the “ Inabilities and Dis- 
abilities of the Teacher’s Profession.”. 

At the close of the lecture, Mrs. Brand sang a solo, after which the session 
adjourned. 
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Tuurspay Morne, July 8, 1880, 
After the usual exercises, the minutes of the previous sessions were read and 
approved. Mr. Viebahn then offered the following resolution. 


Resolved, That this Association considers the law passed by the legislature 
during its last session, providing for the granting of State certificates to the 

raduates of colleges, and other institutions, whose courses of study may be 
de@med equivalent to the course of study of our State University, to be unjust, 
impolitic, and contrary to the best interests of our public school system. 

On motion, the resolution was made a special order for the first day of the 
winter session. 

Supt. Somers and Prof. Sawyer being absent, the Association passed to the 
next exercise on the programme, a paper on “ The Province and Function of a 
Normal School,” ‘by Pres. G. 8. Albee. 

Recess of ten minutes. 

The next order was an essay, “ The Kindergarten,” by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 

Supt. MacAlister opened the discussion on the above paper, urging the value 
and efficiency of proper kindergarten training; that the education of the child 
begins at the very earliest moment; and that the kindergarten comes in to shape 
and rightly form the nature of the child, and is an essential part of any system 
of education. 

Supt. Whitford made an announcement from Prof. Watson, as to the hours of 
reception at the Observatory. 

A. O. Wright followed in the discussion on the paper read, endorsing Supt. 
MacAlister’s views, and urging that the methods of the kindergarten should 
be adopted and used in our graded schools. 

Pres. Albee followed, heartily endorsing the true philosophy and methods of 
the kindergarten. 

Mr. Clough, of Portage, thought that the German system should not be copied, 
but that we should work out improvement of methods ia our primary schools, 

Pres. Shepherd, of the Winona State Normal School, Minn., did not wish, at 
so late an hour, to discuss the question, but only to say that he had received an 
immense amount of inspiration from this work in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Andrews, of Chicago, urged the necessity of completeness in the kinder. 
garten work. 

Miss Beebe, of Racine Private Kindergarten, was called for, and urged the 
introduction into our primary schools, at the earliest moment, of such methods 
from the kindergarten as are practicable, and thought that very many are prac- 
ticable. 

Another speaker thought that one needed reform should be at once begun; 
that our primary departments should be made smaller than they are in very 
many schools, and not more than forty scholars should be placed in charge of 
one teacher. Teachers to be trained in this work should be carefully selected. 
The experience of St. Louis shows this. 

Tuurspay AFTERNOON. 

The President appointed the following named persons as a committee to re- 
port on the resolution pertaining to state certificates on the first day of the winter 
session: C.F, Viebahn, T. C. Chamberlain, and T. F. Frawley. 
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The following committees asked leave to report at the winter mecting, viz.: 
committees on University, Colleges, and Normal Schools. 

Prof. Samuel Calvin read a paper upon “ Natural Science in our Schools.” 

The association, by vote, requested a copy of the paper for publication. 

The report of the Treasurer having been approved by the finance committee, 
was adopted by the association as follows: 

The Treasurer of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association respectfully submits 
the following report of receipts, disbursements, and present condition of the 
finances of this association, for the year ending July 8, 1880: 











RECEIPTS. 
July 11, 1879 To amount received of T. F. Frawley, ex-Treasurer.. $110.92 
Jnly 11, 1879 To annual dues of one member ..........ee0. eeees 1.00 
Dec. 30-31, 1879 To annual dues of thirty-five members............. 35.00 
July 7-8, 1880 To annual dues of one hundred members........... 100.00 
"FOURE TECOIPIS 6c cade cece eccuceees vaseesoas $246.92 
EXPENDITURES. 
Dec. 31,1879 By expense of Art lecture .........ccceceeccees $12.00 
Dec. 31,1879 By expense of exhibit............cccccsecscvee 4.50 
Dec. 81,1879 By bill of railway clerk........cccceeesseeeres 9.50 
Dec. 31,1873 By printing, postage, telegrams,and expressage. 25.73 
Mar. 4,1880 By printing Mrs. Little’s lecture...... D waeleaaee 15.00 
July %,1880 By expenses of lectures ..........eseeeee eee 43.25 
July 7,1880 By expenses of primary class............ee.00- 16.29 
July 7,1880 By expenses of muUSiC.......ccsccccescceccsces 13.00 
July 71880 By bill of railway clerk.........cceccccccccees 17.43 
July 7,1880 By printing, postage, telegrams, and expressage. 31.41 
"HOWE. CEDONGUICS i004 scnecceasctascecsnee $188 .02 
Cable Of TONG o555.5's cciccigaesn cecal tds ciaeawecaweaaueat $58.90 


H. A. Hopart, Treasurer. 








The committee on Honorary Members reported the following names for such 
membership: Rev. H. T. Rose, Milwaukee; Prof. Joseph Emerson, Beloit; 
Prof. Samuel Calvin, Iowa; Pres. Irwin Shepard, and Prof. E. Gilbert, Winona, 
Minn.; and Prof. Davis, Rochester. Minn. 

The officers of the association were then elected as follows: 

President —I. N. Stewart. 

Vice Presidents — Alex. Kerr, E, A. Charlton, and Miss Agnes Hosford. 

Secretary — J. H. Gould. 

Treasurer — Alfred Thomas. 

Executive Committee — W. H. Beach, A. R. Sprague, H. A. Hobart, C. F. Vie- 
bahn, and J. B. Thayer. 


The association then adjourned sine die. 
W. H. BEACH, President. 
A. R. SpraGuE, Secretary. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Manison, July 7, 1880. 

Meeting called to order at 2 o’clock P. M., by Supt. J. T. Lunn. 

On motion, State Supt. Wm. C. Whitford was elected chairman, and Supt. Ed, 
McLoughlin secretary. 

The following Superintendents responded to roll:call: J.C. Rathbun, Wm. 
B. Minaghan, Henry Neill, James McDonald, C. E. Buell, M. 8. Frawley, J. T, 
Flavin, Miss Florence Tickner, Miss Agnes Hosford, Ed. McLoughlin, C. L, 
Harper, C. L. Hubbs, D. A. Mahoney, C. G. Thomas, C. F. Viebahn, C. A. Morse, 
J. W. West, Wm. Jones, Miss Betsey Clapp, J. T. Lunn, John Howitt, W. W. 
Kimball, Samuel 8S. Shaw. 

By request, Supt. M. S. Frawley was called to the chair, during the reading 
of the address by State Supt. Wm. C. Whitford. 

Among the many good points of this address, the following were noticed: 

1. It was a fortunate day for education when the county superintendency was 
adopted. 

2. County Superintendents should be graduates of a normal school, college or 
university, or should pass examination for a state certificate. 

3. Counties of more than 175 districts should be divided into at least two 
superintendent districts, and, in counties of 15,000 or more inhabitants, the law 
dividing them into two districts should be made compulsory. 

4. No Superintendent can properly care for more than 75 schools, Such 
supervision would allow time to visit each school from two to five times a term. 

5. Each Superintendeut should be assisted by two competent assistants, to be 
appointed by the County Board of Supervisors for two years, and paid by the 
day for actual work. 

6. Higher qualifications for teachers. Certificate only a few more teachers 
than enough to fill the schools. 

The address was followed by an animated discussion, in which the following 
superintendents participated: Lunn, Mahoney, Viebahn, Buell, and Shaw. 

Supt. M.S. Frawley, of Dane county, read a paper on the “Proper Tests in 
Teachers’ Examinations, and How Exercised.” This paper was filled with ex. 
cellent suggestions. The following were noticed: (1) Oral examinations are 
good, and remedy defects in written examinations. (2) Too much trouble is 
taken with courses and grades. (3) Teachers should be able to solve practical 
problems, aud answer practical questions. (4) A legislative enactment relating 
to the qualifications of Superintendents would prevent many wrongs in exam- 
inations. 

The discussion on this paper was opened by Supt. Buell, followed by Supts. 
Neill, Mahoney, McLoughlin, Lunn, and Viebahn. 

Supt. Parsons being absent, his paper on “ Teachers’ Libraries”? was read by 
Supt. Rathbun. This paper related the origin, progress, and present condition 
of the teachers’ library in Richland county. 

Discussion on the subject was opened by Supt. McLoughlin, who was fol- 
lowed by Supts. Lunn, Harper, and Viebahn. 

“ Superintendents’ Duty and Action toward the Course of Study for Ungraded 
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Schools,” a ‘paper read by Supt. Agnes Hosford, summed up the many present 
questions that form the issue in the higher and better conditionjof these schools. 

Discussion on this topic was opened by Supt. Howitt, who was followed by 
Supts. Viebahn, Rathbun, Mahoney, Neill, Flavin, and others. 

Moved and carried that this paper be requested, for publication in the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 

Moved and carried that we adjourn. 

Ep. McLoueHiin, W. C. WHITFORD, 
Secretary. Chairman. 


The proceedings of the meeting of Institute Conductors are given in full 
under the head of Primary Instruction, in this number of the JourNAL, — Eps. 








EDITORIAL. 


SHALL not some improvements be speedily introduced into our system of ex- 
amining and licensing teachers, and of supervising their work in the public 
schools? The present methods of county agency, established nearly twenty 
years ago, were those then suggested by the ripest experience elsewhere, or were 
the best which public sentiment would approve at that time. The most stren- 
uous advocates maintained at the beginning that the system would, in the future, 
necd modification in some material points. As since studied by our most 
thoughtful educators, and as tested by our intelligent communities, the defective 
points have become more conspicuous; and they furnish the basis for the abor- 
tive attempts, made almost every year in the legislature, to effect some changes, 
more or less radical, in our county system. They in part excuse, while they do 
not wholly palliate, the sweeping condemnation made by some influential citi- 
zens against the existing provisions. 

It was a fortunate day for the State when county supervision was adopted. 
Under it, the qualifications of our teachers have steadily improved. The in- 
struction in the schools of each county has become more uniform, and accords 
to-day more closely with the best methods and principles of education. A more 
general interest in the support of public schools of all grades, has been culti- 
vated. The teachers have been more firmly united together into systematic 
efforts to advance our schools. Abroad, the universal testimony is that in those 
States where such a supervision has been established for a number of years, 
there public instruction has made the most rapid progress in all directions. It 
isno wonder that in the older communities which still retain the exclusive town 
system of commissioning teachers and iuspecting their schools, a most impera- 
tive demand is just now being pressed for the introduction of this county 
method. Our unquestioned duty, it seems to me, is, as soon as possible, to dis- 
arm even reasonable criticism, and to silence certainly unfriendly complaints, 
by revising some of our statutory provisions on this subject. 

1. Last winter, we ventured the suggestion that the supervision of the schools 
in some counties of the State would be rendered more effective if the county 
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superintendents were required to be graduates of normal schools, colleges, or 
universities, or to pass an examination for a State certificate. This position has 
since been warmly supported by some candid and thinking people in the State, 
and unhesitatingly approved by a few conductors of educational journals else. 
where. The more we have reflected, since that time, upon the subject, the more 
earnest has become our convictions that this measure should be enforced by law 
throughout the State, and should apply to city as well as to county superintend. 
ents. Another qualification should be added that these officers shall have 
become acquainted with the business of teaching, and with the operations of our 
school system, such as is obtained by actual experience for at least two years in 
the school room, or in supervising schools. It is a gratifying fact to know that 
many of our counties and cities have practically accepted this measure. Their 
superintendents have the attainments as graduates of our higher institutions, 
and have taught in schools of various grades, and have, in not a few instances, 
acquired distinction in the inspection and management of schools. The prin. 
ciple underlying this scheme is that a person to whom is entrusted a particular 
and invaluable work, must have received special and adequate preparation for 
performing that work. This is totally ignored at present by only a few com. 
munities in the State in their selection of county superintendents. Still, they 
would doubtless ridicule the plan of compelling physicians to be examined by 
a justice of the peace, for a license to administer medicine to the sick, or the 
skill of a house carpenter to be determined by a mere tailor. But our greatest 
difficulty is in convincing the people in very many places, not that there should 
be some special fitness for the position of superintendent, but that there should 
be superior training and aptness for it. A law requiring the acceptance of such 
a standard as is here presented, would soon change the views of these people. 

In what other way can we best avoid the election of incompetent and worth. 
less superintendents? The prize is sometimes won, in competition with even an 
experienced and most useful officer, by mere personal blandishments, by polit. 
ical influence and trickery, or by playing on the prejudices of “certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort” among the acquaintances of- the candidate. 

The modification here proposed is not an ideal one. It has been tried for 
years in the Key Stone State. It has largely contributed there, as Superintendent 
Wickersham lately said, to make the county supervision, which was at first 
unpopular, to grow “stronger and stronger year by year, until now no one ques. 
tions its value, and most thinking men consider it the right arm of our whole 
educational work.” 

2. The law permitting a county having over fifteen thousand inhabitants to be 
divided into two superintendent districts, should be made compulsory, provided 
there are more than one hundred and twenty-five schools in that county. At the 
present time, at least thirteen counties in the State, each with more than this 
number of schools, have not embraced this privilege offered them in the statutes, 
Some of their superintendents are compelled to visit and inspect from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and sixty-four schools in a county, and license 
the teachers annually for all these schools. Their duties are as onerous and per- 
plexing as those of the unhappy mother who had so many children in her shoe. 
Here is a very weak point in our county system. More than three-eighths of 
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our sixty-five superintendents have over one hundred schools under their juris. 
diction. We maintain the view, and the State will ultimately acknowledge the 
wisdom of it, that a county with more than one hundred and seventy-five schools 
should be divided into at least three superintendent districts. In some countries 
jn Europe where supervision is thorough and systematic, a district inspector is 
not permitted to have the charge of over fifty schools. In a few places in this 
country where marked advancement has been secured, during the past five years, 
in popular education, this is due to the efforts of very active and intelligent 
superintendents who have directed the teachers in a less number of schools. 
The fact is established by abundant experience in this State, that no county 
superintendent can take, on an average, the efficient and satisfactory oversight 
of more than seventy-five schools. If Wisconsin would recognize this fact so 
far as to embody it in the statutes on this subject, she would lead the van of the 
States which are testing the county system, and would greatly promote the 
efficiency of the public schools in a majority of her counties. 

The objections urged against such an amendment to the law, are neither 
material nor consistent. Compelling counties to be divided into two districts, 
jgno more unreasonable than the present provision which requires the salary 
of a county superintendent, in a district containing more than ten thousand 
inhabitants, to be not less than eight hundred dollars per annum. The plea 
that this measure will double the cost of the supervision of schools in one-fifth 
of the counties of the State, is met by the statement that the money then ex- 
pended will not be as much per inhabitant, and on each dollar of taxable prop- 
erty in these coynties, as is now cheerfully paid in at least fourteen other coun- 
ties. The truth is that this compulsory act would aid in making more equal 
the expenditures of the State in sustaining the system of county supervision. 
Such an arrangement would induce the superintendent to visit annually from 
two to five times each school under his care, is the objection of one who claims 
that such visits are profitless. It is admitted that visitation in our larger and 
undivided counties is not always efficient. With a two hours’ call on a school, 
once in a year, or in two years, this cannot be regarded as effective supervision. 
But frequent visitation is necessary to thorough management of schools. This 
is shown in the administration of the schools of our cities throughout the coun- 
iry, where public education has reached the highest standard, and where this 
has been attained mainly through the immediate and constant oversight of 
superintendents of large culture and ripe experience. 

3. We ask the question whether it would not be wise for each county super- 
intendent to be assisted by two competent persons, in the examination of 
teachers? They would relieve him of a portion of this labor, and thus allow 
him more time for visitation. They would enable him to act more independ- 
ently in rejecting applications for certificates, as the responsibility would be 
shared among the three. Less number of mistakes would likely be made in 
granting licenses, as the successful candidate must be approbated by more than 
one examiner. The superintendent would be less frequently assailed by the 
charges of favoritism, and his usefulness would not be so often checked by the 
disappointment and anger of those who do not pass the examinations. He 
would be able to fill a longer tenure of service, as the accumulated prejudices 
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of rejected teachers, and their dcting friends, would not necessarily, at the close 
of each term of office, descend like an avalanche upon him, and defeat his nomi. 
nation or election for another term. 

These assistant examiners could, under our present system, be appointed for 
two years by the County Board of Supervisors, and they should be experts in 
educational matters. They might receive three dollars per day for their labors, 
and be employed only during the times of the examination. In most counties 
this would not add a material sum to the cost, and yet it would largely enhance 
the effectiveness of the supervision. Similar plans are now in force in twelve 
of the States. They have proved to be so beneficial in the directions which ] 
have indicated, that Connecticut has sought this year to engraft upon her sys. 
tem the provision of county examiners, who, in the language of the bill laid 
before her Legislature, “shall consist of three competent persons.” 

4, Even under the provisions of the law in its present form, should there not 
be some changes in the practice of many of our superintendents in qualifying 
teachers? Fixing a high standard, and adhering strictly to it, aids in creating 
a sentiment which will sustain the public officer in keeping the teachers of low 
attainments out of our schools. We think that it will be found true that the 
superintendent who licenses incompetent persons, and therefore a large number 
in his district, is oftener rejected by the people than the one who guards the 
schools by commissioning only the better and fewer teachers. 

In our opinion, a county superintendent will contribute toward the rapid im. 
provement of the instruction given in our schools, if he will make it an inflexi. 
ble rule to certificate only a few more teachers than are required to take the 
charge of the schools in his county. This can be quite easily effected, by plac. 
ing the standard of passing the examination so high that only the better quali. 
fied teachers can secure the license. This will enable this class to remain 
longer in the occupation, as the more poorly fitted cannot drive them from their 
positions by teaching for the lowest wages. It is a good plan to fix the mini- 
mum standing for each study in which teachers are examined, as well as an 
average standing for all the studies. Would not the effect of such a course as 
this be advantageous? Let the superintendents in most counties of the State 
adopt forty-five per cent. as the lowest standing in reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, and geography, and seventy per cent. as the average in all common 
branches; and then hold his teachers to these percentages. It may be said 
that a sufficient number of persons will not be qualified to teach all the schools. 
Then at least the best ones will find situations in the school rooms. But if this 
coursé is pursued, it will not be long before the full number is found. This 
plan has been tried in part by a few of our county superintendents, and the 
difficulty here proposed has not been found to be a formidable one. The 
schools have not been unprovided with teachers, and the standard of their 
qualifications has been noticeably raised. 





SomE years since we urged upon the attention of the Regents of Normal 
Schools the propriety of grading the salaries of teachers in these schools upon 
their terms of service. We then maintained that it would prevent dissatisfaction 
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and complaint, remove the occasions for raising the compensation of any teacher 
on mere personal grounds, place all employed on a more equal footing, and sup- 
ply proper incentives for these to remain longer under the employment of the 
poard. The necessity of adopting this policy became very apparent at the recent 
annual meeting of the Regents, and the following classification was adopted, 
and has been furnished for publication by the Secretary, Hon. W. H. Chandler: 


CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


Sec. 1. The teachers employed in the Normal Schools shall be classified as 
Professors, Assistant Teachers, Directors of Training Schools, Principals of 
Preparatory Departments, and Principals in Model Departments. Assistant 
Teachers shall be divided into Assistants of the first class, and Assistants of the 
second class. 

Sec. 2. Persons shall be appointed to professorships in consideration of their 
being required to teach special branches of study, and their fitness by learning 
and experience for such work. Professors shall receive annually a salary of 
$1,200 for the first year, $1,400 for the next two years, and $1,500 thereafter. 

Sec. 3. Assistant teachers shall be classified as first and second class, in 
accordance with the nature of the work required of them. Assistants may be 
transferred from one class to the other, as may be determined by, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on Teachers. Assistant teachers of the sec- 
ond class shall receive annually a salary of $600 for the first year, $700 for the 
next two years, and $800 thereafier. Assistant teachers of the first class shall 
receive annually a salary of $700 for the first year, $800 for the next three years, 
$900 for the next four years, and $1,000 thereafter. 

Sec. 4. Directors of training schools shall receive annually a salary of $800 
for the first year, $900 for the next four years, and $1,000 thereafter. 

Sec. 5. Principals of preparatory departments, when said departments are 
conducted separately from the model department, shall receive annually a salary 
of $600 for the first year, $700 for the next two years, and $800 thereafter. 

Sec. 6. Principals in model departments shall receive annually a salary of 
$600 for the first year, $700 for the next two years, and $800 thereafter. 

Sec. 7. Professors appointed as conductors of institutes shall receive annu- 
ally a salary of $500 in addition to their regular salary. 

Sec. 8. Persons employed in any capacity as temporary teachers, shall receive 
such salary as may be determined by the Board. 


A wRITER in the Pacific School Journal proposes some suggestions in reference 
to the exhibition of ordinary school work at the teachers’ institutes. We copy 
them for the consideration of our county superintendents and institute con- 
ductors. 

“Our idea is this, there is much work done by the pupils in our schools that 
ought to be shown at teachers’ institutes. 

“Tt would look odd to see a convention of painters discussing the merits of 
painting while all specimens of their work had been left at home. In every 
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school a large percentage of the pupils study penmanship. Specimens from 
every school might with profit to most teachers be exhibited at institutes, 

“At the beginning of a term let each pupil write a sentence or two as well ag 
he can as a specimen of his penmanship. Just before the institute meets, let 
each again write a specimen. From all the specimens select the three making 
the greatest improvement, and take these with you. 

“At the institute have a committee appointed to paste these specimens ing 
common scrap book with the leaves cut out, so as to leave merely stubs to 
paste to. 

“During the first day, specimens from all the schools can be placed in the 
book side by side tor comparison. 

“Tt would be a good plan then for the institute to call upon those teachers 
whose work stood best to illustrate their method of teaching penmanship. 

“An idea we have several times tried is to have each pupil in the school write 
monthly specimens, and place these in a scrap-book for constant reference, 
Where such specimen books are prepared, it would be but little trouble to carry 
them to the institute with you. 

“This same general idea could be carried out by teachers in preparing speci- 
men maps, drawings, and letters, as well as bills, notes, and other business forms, 

“These could be pasted together at one edge, and need not be put into books, 
The effect of this work is excellent upon the school, and serves to excite a apirit 
of emulation among the pupils. It can be done at a slight cost to the district, 
and will in the end prove a lasting benefit. 

“We see no reason why work of this kind could not be done in spelling, 
grammar, and some of the other studies.” 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT expects to spend most of his time, during the 
present institute season, in visiting the more northerly counties of the State. 
In some of these he has not yet had the privilege of meeting with their teachers 
and school officers. He trusts that he can thus make his labors more useful to 
the State, by consulting with the citizens who are now establishing public 
schools in the newly settled sections of these counties. 


Tue scheme fora school register, presented by Supt. Jas. T. Lunn, of Sauk 
county, at the recent annual meeting of the Institute Conductors, has been care. 
fully revised by him in consultation with the State Superintendent, and has been 
placed in the hands of Hon. David Atwood, of Madison, who will issue it im- 
mediately. It will be sent to the institutes in the State to be examined and 
introduced by the school boards and teachers. It will be printed in two forms, 
one sold for fifty cents per copy, and the other for one dollar. This will not 
only be the cheapest school register in market, but the most complete and satis. 
factory. It must aid most materially in establishing a course of study for the 
ungraded schools, and in procuring a better system of classifying the pupils in 
these schools. 
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SUMMER AND FALL INSTITUTES. 














PLACE. Time. |W’ks Conductors. 

Manitowoc ...6.-6-. July 26} 2 | J. Q. Emery. 
Platteville... ...... Aug. 2} 2 | A.J. Hutton. 
Osceola Mills....... Aug. 9; 2 | W. D. Parker and Miss Mary A. Kelley. 
Rochester .......... Aug. 9 | 2 | Albert Salisbury. 
MIIMHOETE » 6:5:0060ie0s0's Aug. 9{ 2 | J.Q. Emery. 
MDIIED a0’ 7: sic 0 a v3:0:0: Aug. 9| 2 | L. Dow Harvey. 
Cedarburg -| Aug.16 | 2 | Ed. McLoughlin. 
Pepin ....+----eeee- Aug.16 | 2 | B. M. Reynolds and J. H. Gould. 
MENG oss cisine dey cee . Aug. 16 2 | Jesse B. Thayer. 
Fennimore ......... Aug.16 | 2 | George Beck. 
MAUStON..... 000.000 Aug.16 | 2 | A.J. Hutton. 
West Bend.......... Aug.16 | 2 | A. R. Sprague and G. 'T. Foster. 
Prairie du Sac...... Aug.16 | 2 | Chas. H. Nye. 
NOLO 66:45 0005060 Aug.16 | 2 | Arthur A. Miller and J. M. Rait. 
Richland Center....} Aug. 16 2 W. S. Johnson. 
Bilton ...0.--ssc00- Aug. 23 | 2 | J. Q. Emery. 
Sheboygan Falls....) Aug.23 | 2 | L. Dow Harvey. 
MTEL OG ai5.6' 6s si0ivie'sie:s Aug. 23 | 2 | Albert Salisbury. 
ee Aug. 23 | 2 | Robert Graham. 
Darlington ......... Aug. 23 | 2 | Hosea Barns and C. A. Burlew. 
Chippewa Falls..... Aug.23 | 2 | T. B. Pray and Miss Agnes Hosford. 
Dodgeville ......... Aug.238 | 2 | Duncan McGregor and J. W. Livingston. 
Black River Falls...} Aug. 3 2 | Jesse B. Thayer. 
Marinette .......... Aug.30} 1 | Ed. McLoughlin. 
Viroqua... ....s0s. Aug.30 | 2 | A.J. Hutton. 
Waukesha ......-... Aug. 30 | 1 ! George Beck and J. M. Rait. 
Waupaca.......-... Aug. 3 2 | Arthur A Miller. 
Menomonie ........ Aug.30 | 2 | A.R. Sprague and G, T. Foster. 
West Salem.......-. Sept. 6 | 2 | Hosea Barns and Miss Agnes Hosford. 
Shawano ........... Sept. 6| 1 | A. F. North. 
PN a sins te. erens'e sin atece Sept. 6 | 2 | Albert Salisbury. 
BOntello ....ccvveces Sept. 6 | 2 | C.A. Burlew and J. H. Gould. 
WAUSAU. .6 60K ovess Sept. 6 | 2 | Robert Graham. 
Wauwatosa ......... Sept. 6| 2 | J. Q. Emery. 
Appleton .......-+6. Sept. 6] 1 | B.R. Grogan. 

BUZERA 20.06.0000. Sept.13 | 2 | A.J. Hutton. 
DE ous cibinw cuceese Sept.13 | 2 | Jesse B. Thayer. 
MON. . 6csocsseces Sept.20 | 2 | Robert Graham. 
Beaver Dam........ Sept.20 | 2 | J. Q. Emery. 
Maiden Rock....... Sept.20 | 2 | Jas. T. Lunn. 
Princeton .......... Sept.20 | 2 | Albert Salisbury, 
White Creek........ Sept.27 | 2 | A.J. Hutton. 
Neillsville.........- Sept. 2 2 | Jesse B. Thayer. 
Sturgeon Bay....... Oct. 4 1 | Robert Graham. 
Hale’s Corners...... Oct. 4} 1 | Albert Salisbury. 
WenTal .....ccrces Oct. 4{ 2 | J. Q. Emery. 
EDUSUD .c0 ss ceveece Oct. 11 | 2 | Jesse B. Thayer. 
EL RERET Oct. 11| 1 | Albert Salisbury. 
BPBUOD ss. ciccie ece.cere Oct. 11} 1 | A.J. Hutton. 
Sun Prairie......... Oct. 18 | 2 | A.J. Hutton. 
MR DEIOs ¢:0'cs0ece0e's Oct. 18} 1 | Albert Salisbury. 
Kewaunce.......... Oct. 25! 1 | Robert Graham. 























Madison, Wis., July 8, 1880. 


W. C. Wurtrorp, 

W. H. CHANDLER, 

Ws. E. Smiru, , 
Institute Committee. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. Text-Book on Ruetoric. By Brainerd Kellogg, A. M., one of the authors 
of Reed and Kellogg’s Language Lessons, New York: Clark & Maynard, 
Price of sample copies for examination, and for introduction, 85 cents. 


There are three features about this book which are admirable. It is written 
with the distinct recognition of the fact, that the way to learn how to do a thing 
is to do it; it makes a proper connection between grammar and rhetoric; it 
simplifies the subject, and makes it easily comprehensible to any boy or girl 
that is old enough to study the principles of grammar with profit. It is deg. 
tined, we think, to be widely used in high schools and academies, and will be 
especially acceptable to those who have found out the merits of the two books 
on Language Lessons, prepared by Messrs. Reed and Kellogg. 








NOTES. 


HARTLAND, Waukesha county, contemplates Surt. McCieary, of Pierce county, wrote 
the erection of a new school building, for the the Ist of last month: * The rains have seri- 
accommodation of two departments. ously interfered with our ability to reach the 
schools — bridges are gone and roads washed 
out so as to be impassable in many cases,” 


Pror. D. O. Hisparp, formerly of Oconomo- 
woc, has been engaged as the principal of the 
Fourth Ward School in the city of Racine. Pror. N.C. Twinine is continued as the 
principal of the high school at Monroe. He 
has served most successfully in this position 
for several years. He is one of the most inde. 
fatigable workers in the schools that we ever 
knew. 


THE PEOPLE at Dodgeville, lowa county, 
have decided to erect a new high school build- 
ing, which will accommodate about 600 pupils. 

Prof. O. E. Larkrn, the principal of the Big 
Foot Academy, at Walworth, has been en- 
gaged to take the charge of the high school at 
Viroqua next year. 

Miss Hattie Satispury has becn employed 
by the Normal Regents as the teacher of the 
Preparatory Grade for the next year in the maha: 


ree Tene Sees. | The increase on the attendance for the pre- 
GeorGE W. Currier is the principal of thet| yjous year in the Normal Schools is 77 pupils, 
high school at Stoughton next year; and | of whom 33 belong to Platteville, 18 to White. 
Amzi W. Burton, late of the State University, | water, and 51 to River Falls, while Oshkosh 
of the graded school at Sun Prairie. shows a decrease of 25. The increase in the 
A Mr. Etuis, from Illinois, has the charge Training Departments is 22, and in the Nor- 
of the public school of Sharon, Walworth mal &5. 


Pror. C. M. Gates, who has had the charge 
of the high school at Waupaca for the past 
two years, has been engaged as the principal 
of the high school at Berlin, at a salary of 
$1,100 per year. He richly deserves this pro- 








county, next year. The people here are agi- Tue NoRMAL REGENTs have instructed the 
tating the question of organizing a free high Presidents of the schools under their super- 
school. vision to arrange, each for his own school, 


the programme of the present studies in the 
Elementary Course, to cover two and a half 
years for their completion by the students. 


Miss Nivire A. WHEATON, of Minneapolis, 
has been appointed by the Normal Regents 
as the teacher;of the Primary Grade in the 
Oshkosh School. She succeeds Miss E. B. 
Armstead. 

Pror. McManon, lately of the Milwaukee 


Hon. J. H. Smart, State Superintendent of 
Indiana, was elected last month the President 
of National Teachers’ Association for the en- 
high school, has been engaged as the princi- suing year; and Prof. Francis A. March, of 
pal of the north side school, at Manitowoc. La Fayette College, Penn., was chosen the 
The Tribune, of that place, speaks highly of | President of the National Spelling Associa 
him as an educator. tion. 
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NOTES. 


JuNEAU, Juneau county, raises the salary 
of Mr. Henry C. Curtis, the principal of the 
public school for the next year, and resolves 
to build a new school-honse costing $5,000. 
This is a compliment to a hard working 
teacher, and exhibits the enterprise of the 
place. 

G. L. VoorHEEs has been engaged next year 
as the principal of the free high school at 
Muscoda; Wm. E. Corson, at Mazomanie; 
and Harvey R. Smith, at Richland Center; 
Henry Jane, at Shullsburg; Judson E. Hoyt, 
at Lodi; and H. D. Kinney, for the graded 
school at Black Earth. 


At THE recent meeting of the Board of Nor- 
mal Regents, resignations of the following 
teachers were presented and accepted: Miss 
Clara L. Wright, Miss I. J. Storke, and Miss 
H. L. Storke, of the Whitewater School; Miss 
E. B. Armstead, of the Oshkosh School; and 
Miss Myra Irwin, of the River Falls School. 


THE ATTENDANCE upon the State Normal 
Schools for the past year, was as follows: 


Name. Training Dep. Normal Dep. Total. 
Platteville .... 227 219 446 
Whitewater... 169 280 449 
Oshkogh ...... 211 403 614 
River Falls.... 188 183 371 

Totals..... G95 1,085 1, 880 


Pror. E. A. CHARLTON, of Brodhead, with- 
out any application or solicitation on his part, 
has been elected the principal of the high 
school of that place for the ensuing year. 
Prof. T. C. Richmpnd declined his position to 
which he was re-elected, and engages in study- 
inglaw. The school will continue to make 
progress under its able management. 


THE FOLLOWING are the receipts for tuition, 
book rents, and book sales in the several Nor- 
mal Schools for thejpast year: 





URNS oasis a hie-'e diemexevewseales 
Whitewater . 
Oshkosh .... 
PP POD ececévsccncsccsvce dees 
MES <(-dennuscoecendeecesexeeece $12,572 60 


Tuk city oF Oconto and the village of 
Clinton, Rock county, have recently voted to 
organize free high schools. The latter place 
resolved to erect an addition to the school 
building to better accommodate the high 
school department. At both places the State 
Superintendent has lately addressed the peo- 
ple upon the subject of high schools. 

Tue Fall Term of the State Institutions 
opens as follows: State University, Septem- 
ber 8th; Platteville Normal School, Septem- 
ber 8th; Whitewater Normal School, Septem- 
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ber 1st; Oshkosh Normal School, August 
25th; River Falls, August 23d; the Institution 
for the Blind at Janesville, September 8th; 
and the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Delavan, September 1st. 


Cou. E. B. Gray, of Chicago, formerly a oit- 
izen of this state, and for a time the assistant 
state superintendent of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed the superintendent of the public 
schools of Racine for next year. Prof. 0.8. 
Westcott, who has been employed for three 
years in the double position of superintendent 
of the schools and the principal of the high 
school of that city, holds the latter place with 
the galary of $2,000 a year. 


Pror. Epwin R. Smitu, principal of the 
high school at Burlington, Racine county, 
writes: ‘I send a programme of our gradu- 
ating exercises, held June 25th. The class 
numbered eight, andis a strongone. All the 
members intend to teach. The year has been 
an unusually pleasant and profitable one. 
Our school meeting gave us a new board, 
who, without a dissenting voice, reappointed 
the old teachers at the same salaries.” 


Pror. H. W. Demrna, of Neillsville, Clark 
county, publishes a report of the school under 
his charge. He says: ‘The whole number of 
pupils enrolled forthe year ending June 27, 
1879, was 266, with a total attendanee of 21,261% 
days. For the year ending June 8, 1860, the 
enrollment was 302, with an attendance of 
83,498 days, being a gain of 36 pupils and 
6,236%4 days’ attendance. The number of non- 
resident pupils has largely increased over last 
year’s enrollment.” . 


Supt. Manoney, of Kenosha county, says, 
in the Telegraph, ‘*The superintendent left 
home Tuesday afternoon to attend the State 
Teachers’ Association at Madison. The super- 
intendents’ meeting, which took place 
Wednesday afternoon, was, to him, the most 
interesting part of the programine. Right 
here we will say that those superintendents’ 
meetings do not last longenongh. Instead 
of a half day, there ought to be a two days’ 
session. Nothing can be settled in the short 
time that is allowed for the meeting.” 


Tue Norma REGENTs voted, at their last 
meeting, that the sum of $1,000 be appropri- 
ated for the exclusive purpose of improving 
and adorning the? grounds of the several 
schools under their charge. This sum will 
be distributed jamong these schools by the 
Executive Committee,’according to their re- 
spective needs. A competent landscape gar- 
dener will be employed to furnish a plan for 








each schooi, before any expenditures are 
made. This work is greatly needed on the 
grounds of all the schools. 


Tue Platttville Witness says the addition 
to the Normal School is now a fixed fact. 
The plan adopted by the Board of Regents is 
substantially that proposed by Regent Evans, 
to extend the building westwardly on Main 
street 45 by 65 feet, making the addition five 
fect wider and five feet longer than the south 
wing. This improvement will afford one 
more entrance hall and stairway, one more 
school-room, six recitation rooms, besides 
two cloak rooms and closets. A new system 
of ventilation will also be included for the 
south wing and corridors. 


Tue Banner, published at Black River 
Falls, says, in reference to Galesville Univer- 
sity: ‘This institution is now on the high 
road to prosperity. The thorough instruction 
in the common English branches, as well as 
the studies of a higher education, greatly in- 
creases the popularity of the school. A nor- 
mal teacher is added to the faculty, affording 
very superior advantages for those desiring to 
be thoroughly qualified to teach. This vaca- 
tion the building is being repaired, and an- 
other story added, making a spacious chapel, 
and comfortable, attractive rooms throughout. 
For obtaining a thorough education at a 
small cost, Galesville is unsurpassed.” 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Conductors 
of Institutes, held at La Crosse last year, 
Prof. A. A. Miller, of Waukesha, presented a 
paper on “the Means and Modes of Making 
Good Speeches.” This we published last 
December in our JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
It has been republished in a number of edu- 
cational periodicals in this country and in 
Canada. This is certainly a recognition of the 
merits of the article; but we complain that 
it has uniformly been credited to the New 
York School Journal, which by the way is 
not usually guilty of appropriating other 
people’s productions. 

Tue Herald, of Sheboygan, closes the ac- 
count of the late graduation exercises of the 
high school of that city with the following 
paragraph: ‘In presenting the diplomas Prof. 
Harvey made a very excellent address to the 
class, showing the deep interest and affection 
hecherished for cach member of it. This 
parting contained more than the usual sig- 
nificance, since these are the ‘ast students 
Prof. Harvey ever expects to guide up the 
rugged hill to graduation day. The Herald 
cannot close this article without congratulat- 
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ing him upon the grand success he has made 
of teaching, and also to express congratulg. 
tory sentiments to the bar of the city, since 
he is soon to join that association.” 


Supt. Dikz, of Polk county, thus closes hig 
notice of the teachers’ institute to be held this 
month: ‘It is expected that every teacher, 
and every other person contemplating teach. 
ing in this county during the ensuing year, 
will be present as an active working mem. 
ber of the institute during the entire ges. 
sion thereof. School boards are earnestly re. 
quested to employ only such teachers as are 
alive, earnest, and progressive, and I know of 
no better way of determining this than by 
noting the effort put forth by teachers to 
qualify themselves for their work. Each cer- 
tificate issued this fall will indicate the num. 
ber of days the holder attended this insti- 
tute.” 


TuE Omro Journal, of recent date, gives a 
notice of the closing exercises of the high 
school at that place. In the examination 
of the classes, a committee of six citizens 
appointed by the school board participated, 
and assisted in fixing the standing of the 
pupils in’ their studies. The Journal says 
further in regard to the services of the princi- 
pal: ‘“*The results are in a high degree satis- 
factory. Mr. Roodisa good organizer. Sel- 
dom do we find an educator who governs 80 
well and to all appearance with so little effort, 
The effort has not been wanting, however, 
for the progress ef the past year in our public 
schools has not been made by simply letting 
things drop into their places.” 


Tue INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Con- 
GRESS will convene at Brussels, Belgium, in 
September, 1880. M. Couvreur will be presi- 
dent, and M. Buls, secretary. There will be 
six sections, which may be subdivided by the 
committee on organization, if necessary or 
desirable. The object of the congress will be 
to familiarize the educational public with 
“the social and pedagogical questions” 
which are involved in all degrees of teaching, 
Each speaker will speak in his own language. 
Twenty or more questions are to be discussed 
in each degree or grade of teaching. Twenty- 
five were selected for primary instruction, em: 
bracing nearly all leading subjects under that 
head. In academic instruction, the battle 
ground will be between classical and scientific 
studies; each would confine the other to nar- 
rower limits. The distribution of historical 
studies and the natural sciences, is another 
of the twenty questions in this department. 
The liberty of the professor with regard to 
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doctrines contradicting the religious ideas of 
the people in general, is to be discussed in 
the department of higher education. Here is 
another: ‘*How can official programmes 
most suitably fix the order of studies?” An 
international exhibition of school furniture 
and apparatus will also be connected with the 
congress. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, associate editor of the 
National Journal of Education, publishes 
the following: ‘*At the State Normal School 
in Oshkosh, Wis., we recently saw a more 
complete organization of the practice depart- 
ment than we have witnessed before. A 
school of two hundred children, representing 
the various primary and grammar grades, is 
established under the mastership of Professor 
Briggs, assisted by several effective critic- 
teachers. The kindergarten department is 
admirably handled by Miss Fisher, an accom- 
plished pupil of Miss Blow, of St. Louis. 
Every morning the work to be done is laid 
out by this effective corps of model instruc- 
tion. The pupil-teachers are thus sure of sup- 
port, ina school that is itself a model, while 
their “‘prentice work”’ is done under the eye 
of accomplished instructors. This arrange- 
ment disposes of the chronic objection to the 
practice department, that it isa mere school 
for crude experimenting. If our normal 
schools in New England propose to keep 
abreast of the ages, they should lose no more 
time in profitless discussion over the utility 
ofa practice department. This department 
has vindicated itself wherever it has had a 
fair trial, and is the chief point of superiority 
in the State normal schools of New York and 
the Northwest.” 


State Supt. Gower, of Michigan, has lately 
issued his Annual Report for 1879. From it 
the following facts on attendance are gath- 
ered by the Lansing epubdlican: ‘While 
the increase of school children during the 
year has been 10,187, the total attendance up- 
on school is 17,564 less than 1878. With about 
the same increase of pupils in each, the at- 
tendance at graded schools has increased 
2,269, and decreased 19,953 in the primary 
schools. The decrease in the per cent. of at- 
tendance has been 8,2 in the ungraded primary 
schools, and 6-10 of one per cent. in the 
graded schools. The last decrease may be 
largely accounted for by the increase of at- 
tendance at private graded schools in the 
larger cities, maintained by churches, etc., 
the reports showing an increase of several 
thousands in this direction. But this does 
not apply to ungraded country schools, and as 





the non-resident attendance on city schools 
from rural districts shows a decrease, the su- 
perintendent is forced to conclude that this 
decrease of attendance on primary schools is 
almost solely attributable to a lack of respect 
for them, resulting from the present system 
of superintendency. Since the inauguration 
of the township system, the standard of teach- 
ers’ qualifications in the rural districts has 
depreciated at least 50 per cent., and wages 
have decreased about 25 percent. This view 
is ably supported by the reports of the town- 
ship superintendents themselves, published 
in this report.” 

The “townihip system” above alluded to 
is not a town organization, under one board, 
but the substitution of town in place of county 
superintendents. 


Pror. W. G. BALLANTINE, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, makes the following full observations 
cn the spelling reform: ** It might be thought 
that speling reform should begin in our pri- 
mary schools, but a consideration of the na- 
ture of the oposition wil prove that our 
coleges must take the lead. The almost 
religious reverence of the people for our pres- 
ent speling has been often ridiculed, but still 
exists. Only the coleges can break it down. 
They are the crown of our educational sys- 
tem — the court of last appeal in intellectual 
maters. It is like the breaking up the system 
of taboo in the Sandwich Islands; only the 
King’s example could sanction the bold ino- 
vation. Let at least a halfdozen of our re- 
spectabl coleges advance together and print 
their catalogs, programs, examination papers, 
schedules of reports in reformed spelling. 
Some of our newspapers and magazines ar 
doing a magnificent work, but they cannot 
advance or even hold their ground unles sup- 
ported. 

“Our great filologists hav shown that the 
idea of retaining the present speling for its 
etymological value is futil. The mere speling 
of a word cannot suggest its etymology unles 
the reader has studied the ‘original language, 
and, in that case, he knows it, however the 
word may be speled. Having never studied 
Anglo-Saxon, I do not find that the daily sight 
of biz speled b-u-s-i, has any tendency to 
teach me the history of the word more than 
the daily sight of a hunch-backt crip] has to 
teach me the date and details of the melan- 
choly accident or disease that distorted him. 
On the other hand, having studied Greek, I 
know that surgeon was originally cheirourgos, 
and means hand-worker, and I know it just 
as well as if we stil speled it!as we used to, 
chirurgeon.” 











| McGUFFEY’S 
Revised Readers and Speller, 





McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS 


Are the Jatest, She most attractive, and the best Readers published. They cover a wider 
range of the best English literature than any other series, 

They contain selections from the writings of 200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profasely illustrated than any other series. 

They are embellished with 274 engravings, all new, by $0 of the best artists in America, 

They are adapted to Modern Methods of teaching. 

The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in the highest style of the book-making art. 





400,000} CUREEAATEOS ERR | 400,000 





P RICES ° Exchange. mas not ing 


McGourrey’s REvisEp First READER, 10 12 
McGourrry’s Rrvisep Srconp READER, 15 20 
McGourrry’s Revisep Tutrp Reaper, 20 .30 
McGurrey’s Revisep Fourtu Reaper, 25 35 
McGourrey’s Rrvisep Firra Reaper, 40 55 
McGurrery’s Revisep SixtH REapEr, 50 70 
McGurrey’s Revisep Ectxctic SpetieR, .10 15 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Peaslee's Selections for Memorizing. 


Graded Selections for Memorizing. Adapted for use at Home and in School, 
By JOHN B. PEASLEE, A. M., Ph. D., Superintendent Cincinnati Schools. 
Sample copy and Introduction Price, 50 cents. 








Brief extracts from the writings of 138 of the best Authors; carefully selected and graded. 
A book for every family and every school. One volume, square 16mo, 192 pages; beautifully 
bound in full cloth, with red edges and black side-stamp. 





Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Harvey’s Readers and Spellers. 


White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Harvey’s Language Course. 


Eclectic Geographies, Wisconsin Edition. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Etc., Etc. 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & Co., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 











